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Pathfinder Photo 
VERTICAL HIKE. One visitor in ten climbs up or down the Washington Monument's 898 steps. (See Washington Parade.) 





Talking it Over 


You may have noticed in re- 
cent issues of PATHFINDER a 
change in the style of type used 
for the headings. Type styles are 
much like women’s hats, in that 
they have their vogue and pass; a 
type designer will “cut” a new 
type face that will find great fa- 
vor among publishers and users 
of printed material, but in time 
its appeal diminishes and another 
type face enjoys popularity. 

But there are some styles of 
type which never seem to lose 
their appeal. Some of those de- 
signed and cut by the masters of 
long gone days remain in favor 
through the decades. The type 
used in PATHFINDER headings is 
one of these. It is called Bodoni, 
after its designer, Giambattista 
Bodoni, who was born in 1740 
and died in 1813. 


Bodoni was born in the little 
town of Saluzzo, Italy, where as 
a youth he learned his trade in his 
father’s print shop. At the age of 
18, he went to Rome where he be- 
came a compositor on Propa- 
gando. 

A few years later, the Duke 
of Parmes sought out the young 
Bodoni to head his private press. 
The rest of his life Bodoni spent 
producing the finest books, from 
the standpoint of typography, 
printing and binding, that had 
ever been published up to that 
time. Many of the authors’ sub- 
jects were far inferior to the 
physical splendor and beauty of 
the volumes that housed them. 
Books that Bodoni produced are 
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today valuable collectors’ items. 


The modern Bodoni type 
face is in wide use now. This 
style of type is used by the Vew 
York Herald Tribune, which has 
won a number of awards for the 
excellence of its typography and 
layout. 


As you have probably no- 
ticed from your own experience, 
some styles of type are more eas- 
ily read than others. In recent 
years, methods have been devised 
to test various type faces for their 
“readability” to determine which 
are more attractive to the reader 
and promote greater ease of read- 
ing. Bodoni rates high in these 
tests. 


Giambattista Bodoni, printer 
of fine books of two centuries 
ago, would be more than surprised 
—and undoubtedly pleased—if 
he were to come back to Earth 
and found that the type which he 
designed and for which he so 
laboriously cut the molds to print 
a few copies of a book, was today, 
after a lapse of two hundred 
years, still in wide use, and that 
his handiwork appears in maga- 
zines and books running into huge 
editions. . 

This change in type style is 
a modest one, of course, but I 
mention it not only because it is 
interesting in itself, as proof of 
the value of fine craftsmanship, 
but also because it will serve to 
show you that we here at PatH- 
FINDER intend to leave nothing 
undone to make your magazine a 
constantly better one. 


Cordially, 


Atialaaiheiaaiis 


Publisher 





*... GOSH, LOOK AT BOB'S HAIR. It’s all 
tangled and wild looking. And, hey, he’s got 
loose dandruff, too. It’s Dry Scalp, all right. 
If he’d just use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic he 
could keep his hair looking neat all day long.”’ 





LOOK WHAT HAPPENS! Five drops of 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic a day check Dry Scalp 
by supplementing natural scalp oils. Loose 
dandruff disappears. That itchy feeling goes. 
Your hair regains that natural, just-combed 
look . . . ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no 
alcohol or other drying ingredients. Use it, 
too, with massage before shampooing. It’s 
double care—both scalp and hair. 


Vaseline 


HAIR TONIC 
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Between 


Ourselves 





Answers Critic: The snide remarks 
by the “very reverend” Hewlitt Johnson 
about America in PATHFINDER do not tend 
toward respect for the church he purports 
to represent by his station or increase 
sympathy toward our English brethren, 
for whom we are just now taking up relief 
collections of clothing and money. 

W. E. Allen, Washington, D.C. 

[Agreed.—Ed.] 


Out of This World: In your maga- 
zine I read an article, “Feda & Uvani” 
(ghost detecting). Both Mrs, Leonard 
and Mrs, Garrett are good mediums as 
their records in book form will show. Nev- 
ertheless, the best spirit proof will be had 
by the direct voice mediums and the most 
outstanding one is Mrs. Roberts of Lon- 
don, England, There are only a few such 
mediums. 

O. Hermann, Asheville, N. C. 


United We Stand: “True Rebel” of 
Monroe, N. C., an alleged veteran of 
World War II, objects to the phrase: 
“Yanks won World War II.” For 170 
years Americans have been called Yankees. 
I thought the Civil War ended about 79 
years ago. “True Rebel” should be proud 
of the generalized classification as a 
“Yank.” 

L. F. Jones, Hempstead N. Y. 


Defends Us: What gets “under my 
skin” are some of the insulting letters you 
receive. Don’t let them ruffle you. The 
PATHFINDER is probably the best nickel 
value in America today. Because of your 
modesty, absence of bias and fairness your 
magazine should receive little criticism. 

H. B., Dorchester, Wis: 


More Bull: In PatHFInper is an ac- 
count of the sale of a Hereford bull for 
$51,000, this purporting to be the highest 
price ever paid for a bull. On June 18, 
1918, at Milwaukee, the owner of Carna- 
tion Farms, E, A. Stewart, paid $106,000 
for a 6-month-old Holstein bull calf, 

J. J. Campbell, Independence, Iowa 


. » » Allow me to call your attention 
to an error relative to the sale of a Here- 
ford bull. The PATHFINDER article said 
$51,000 (sale price) made it the highest- 
priced bull of any breed, ... Mr. Stewart, 
president of Carnation Farms, paid $106,- 
ooo for the bull, Carnation’s King Sylvia. 

H. Merriken, Dover, Del. 


[PATHFINDER was mistaken.—Ed.] 


Disgusted: It makes me grind my 
teeth when I think of so much government 
waste, and on top of it all, a $44 billion 
loan (or gift) to Britain. And we can’t 
afford good schools and (school) buses 
for our children. What we get for our tax 
money is “blah-blah”—$44 billion for 
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Britain — “‘blah-blah”” and “The Littlest 
Pickets” for our schools. 
Fay Casper, Marble, Minn. 


Dry Oranges: Regarding your article 
about oranges, growers should see to it 
that good fruit is furnished the public, I 
was able to extract only one tablespoonful 
of juice from one orange. Oranges that 
cost me 6¢ apiece should give better re- 
sults. 

C. W. Olson, Woodbury, N. J. 

[A squeeze play.—Ed.] 


Help, Help! This day, as I catch up 
with some back issues of PATHFINDER, I 
suffer from a pernicious peeve. Mr. Gal- 
braith lists a number of peeves about our 
articles—here’s one of them, regarding a 
story in PATHFINDER. 

Springville, Utah, art center of the 
Rockies. Ha! Also poosh and tush! Here 
in my town we have had a fine arts center 
for many years. The building itself faces 
a beautiful panorama and cost something 
over $600,000 when building costs were 
low. It houses a permanent collection and 
practically all of the “traveling exhibits.”’ 

Harry Galbraith, Colorado Springs, Col. 

[Apologies to Colorado Springs.—Ed.] 


U. S. Medical Aid: May I compli- 
ment you on your fair-minded report on 
the Elk City, Okla., co-operative hospital. 
If a similar program were available in all 
parts of the country, the American Medi- 
cal Association would not now be in such 
hysterical dither over the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell bill which provides for federal 
medical assistance. 

Few would willingly extend bureau- 
cracy but the A. M. A., by selfish opposi- 
tion to volunteer groups, leaves many of 
us with very little choice. 

Victor A. Croley, Denver, Col. 


Junior's Report Card: Re Mfs. 
Charles Kurtz’ complaint that the grading 
of pupils by 80s—gos—1oos has been dis- 
carded, I taught nine years in high schools 
and in that period I couldn’t tell within 
10% the grade of any student, and neither 
can anyone else. I’m guessing that’s the 
reason the method (of grading) was 
changed. If you do a good job of ranking 
students into groups according to accom- 
plishments, you have done the best job 
possible, 

A. B. Imel, Cus ting, Okla. 


. .» Mrs, Charles Kurtz doesn’t take 
into account the fact that percentage 
grades given in school grade not only the 
pupil but also the teacher. Letter grades 
(A-B-C) are more accurate in that they 
show where the pupil stands in regard to 
the average of pupils his age and grade. 

E. H. Daly, Polo, Jil. 


Reinforcements: Congratulations to 
G. E. Niehousmyer for taking the time to 
do what thousands of us think and know 
about rednecking. But why not take a 
check on our own country, which does not, 
and check the “boring in” from every 
angle possible? 

Ralph Cline, Hamilton, Ohio 
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BEHIND—THE-—SCENES WORRY about the trend of the first UNO meeting is being ex- 
pressed in Washington. Boiled down, it amounts to this: The Big 
Three must get along if UNO is to succeed; Britain and Russia aren't 
getting along. 

BRITISH-U.S. RELATIONS aren't too good. The British have been counting on 
U.S. backing, aren't sure of getting it now, tend to criticize U.S. 
diplomacy as "amateur." 
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will be troubled. John L. Lewis' planned raids on the CIO will bring 
jurisdictional fights that will leave management in the middle. 

THE FEPC FILIBUSTER didn't do the U.S. any good in Latin America. Communist 
and Nationalist papers both made the most of it as anti-U.S. prop-— 
aganda. 

"SOLD—OUT" FEELING was widely apparent among GM officials when Ford and Chrys- 
ler union settlements were announced, belated word from an associate 
reveals. 

TRAFFI€ VIOLATIONS AT NIGHT will be harder to get away with if new transparent, 
lighted, plexiglas license plates are widely adopted. 

PRE—WAR QUALITY FURNITURE, spiced with bright new designs, is on the way, 
should be widely available by fall. 

DETROIT IS CURIOUS about recent inspection trip of Briggs body plant by Ford 
officials. Rumors range from merger to adoption of Briggs—made bodies 
by Ford. 

THAT LIGHT NEW MOTOR which will power Crosley cars was used for auxiliary power 
in Navy PT boats, will be used in midget racing cars. 

DRIVE WILL START soon to get ex-servicemen to contribute uniforms to clothing 

zi collections for the ill-clad abroad. Just have to remove buttons, 
other military insignia. 

SOLDIERS INSIST BIGGEST REASON for poor morale in U.S. occupation forces is 
second-rate officer personnel, from lieutenants to high brass. 

CURRENT HOT POTATO in Washington is Interior Secretary Iekes. Forcing him to 
resign because of his public denouncement of Ed. Pauley might be- 
messy, yet letting him stay might cause Truman to "lose face." 

NEXT TO LONGEST TENURE of any cabinet officer in history is Ickes' record 
(longest: James Wilson, 16 years under McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft). 
Average regime of interior secretary is less than 3 years. 

CONGRESS IS BEING FLOODED with mail from small business organizations protest- 
ing non-taxation of co-operatives. 

NEW FUEL for airplane and submarine motors that doesn't come from petroleum has 
been developed by Du Pont. Its base is ammonia and it can be made syn- 
thetically. 

NEW ATTACK on Veterans Administration will charge that Bradley has "sold out" 
to American Medical Association in its medical program. 

EASIER BUSINESS LOANS for vets is one current VA aim. Hope is to cut average 
waiting time from 30 to 10 days. 











the seventh time in history the Senate has turned down a member of the 
President's official family. : 


CURRENT FREIGHT CAR SHORTAGE is due to peace-time slack-off. Need is just as 
great as during war-time, but cars just aren't being unloaded as fast. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM, though highly thought of, will have a close squeeze in 
economy—minded Congress. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C., February 20, 1946 


P.S. Listen to Pathfinder’s news broadcast at 1:25 P.M. EST every Saturday over the Mutual Network 
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It’s here! The 
ord | big, new roomy 

Ford—with more 
advancements than were offered in 
most prewar yearly models . . . Inside 
—outside—there’s bright new beauty 
in abundance. Colorful two-tone in- 
teriors with new upholstery fabrics, 
rich plastics — smart, distinctive trim. 
A broader hood that sweeps back 
from the massive new-styled grille. 
So clean and youthful in design... 
And matching this, there’s new per- 
formance! Power that’s livelier— plus 
new over-all economy . . . New over- 
size hydraulic brakes that act quickly 
—quietly—with less effort. And a 
smooth, level ride—made possible 
by new, slow-action springs ... Take 
your choice of two great engines. 
The 90 horsepower Six—or the V-8, 
now increased from 90 to 100 horse- 
power ... Yes, everywhere you look 
you'll find advancements. Ask your 
Ford dealer about these smartest, 
finest Ford cars ever built. 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
TUNE IN .. . The FORD-Bob Crosby Show—CBS, 


Fridays, 10:30-11 P.M. E.S.T. The FORD Sunday 
Evening Hour—ABC, Sundays, 8-9:00 P.M., E.S.T. 


ta your future / 


PATHFINDER 








Relief 


President acts to ease food shortage 
abroad, housing shortage at home 
with two drastic programs 


For the people the President had a 
postwar appeal and a postwar program. 

He asked Americans to eat less well, 
possibly accept rationing again, to prevent 
starvation of 10 to 15 million persons 
abroad (see Empty Stomachs, p. 17). 

He asked Congress, industry and labor 
to back a program to build 2.7 million 
houses in two years so that veterans;-oth- 
ers will have roofs over their heads. 

Food. The U.S. is the greatest wheat- 
producing nation. It is also the greatest 
consumer. Committed to send 225 mil- 
lion bu. of wheat abroad; officials found 
the nation didn’t have enough, was 61 mil- 
lion bu. below expectations, 

To make up the deficit, Truman issued 
a drastic order: Millers are to extract 80% 
of the grain for flour as against the pres- 
ent 72%, save 25 million bu. of wheat. 
The nation is to use less grain for whisky 
and beer-making (saving 20 million bu.); 
cut its consumption of cereals, meats (see 
Sacrifice, p. 22). Another 25 to 50 million 
bu. would be saved by early livestock 

slaughter, reducing feed requirements. 
Increases. In addition more fats, 
oils, meats and dairy products are to be 
shipped abroad, priorities and export con- 
trols set up to see that they get there. 
Distribution will be made by UNRRA, 
primarily to allied and liberated countries, 
though some may go to ex-enemy nations, 

While many in the food industry 

squawked about not being consulted, 





ANDERSON. His headache was feeding mil- 
lions at home and abroad. 
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Pathfinder 
The Nation 


sought to temporize, the people uncom- 


- plainingly prepared to tighten belts. 


Housing. Wilson Wyatt had been 
told to “make no little plans” when he 
took over as housing expediter. What he 
came up with eight weeks later was a 
whopper. 

His 15-point program visualized 1.2 
million houses (including 250,000 pre- 
fabricated, 250,000 temporary) this year, 


_ 1.5 million next, most of them to sell at 


$6,000 or less, rent for $50 a month ex- 
clusively to veterans and special non- 
veteran hardship cases. 

Ways and Means. To make this 
possible he would stop all nonessential 
building, spend $600 millions in “premium 
payments” (subsidies) to spur materials 
production, $250 millions to speed research 
on new construction materials and meth- 
ods. He would also up housing wages, 
triple the labor force, continue rent con- 
trol and put price ceilings on new and old 
homes and building lots. 

As a whole, the program was well ac- 
cepted. Industry grumbled about price 
ceilings, public housing; Congress might 
grumble at subsidies; labor might balk at 
prefabrication; but the bold bigness of the 
plan caught America’s attention. 


Watching & Waiting 


As the strikebound nation waited 
anxiously for announcement of a new 
wage-price policy, Washington suddenly 
buzzed with rumors of a major adminis- 
tration shift. 

Reconversion Director Snyder and his 
“flexible” price philosophy, said reports, 
would be replaced in the shake-up by 





Pathfinder photo 
WYATT. His job was to house millions of vets, 
others, foo. (SEE: Relief) 








Washington Star 


AID. The U. S. was willing. (SEE: Relief) 


hold-the-liner OPA Administrator Bowles. 

Promptly the White House issued an 
angry denial (“No change in the director- 
ship of the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion”) but it didn’t deny that 
Bowles might replace Judge John Collet 
as stabilization administrator, get broader 
powers to hold the new line. 

No Time Out. The “critical” strike 
situation led the President to cancel a pro- 
posed Florida vacation trip, instead per- 
suade ex-British Prime Minister Churchill 
to fly from Miami to Washington to be a 
week-end guest. 

In a busy week, the President also: 
Refused to review the death segtence im- 
posed on Japanese Gen. Yamashita for 
Philippine war atrocities; announced ap- 
pointment of formér N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change head William McChesney Martin 
Jr. to succeed Wayne C. Taylor as presi- 
dent of the Export-Import Bank; ap- 
proved a House subcommittee recommen- 
dation for immediate Hawaiian statehood ; 
voided a Philippines legislature act to le- 
galize payments made in Jap occupation 
currency during the war; hailed the 36th 
annual National Boy Scout Week. 


Hope Dawns 


A strike-bound nation could at last 
see the summit, had high hopes of gaining 
some downhill momentum before facing 
the next rise of strikes, 

In secret meetings, steel management 
and labor reached agreement, waited for a 
Government price rise before sending 750,- 
ooo men back to the hearths and mills. 

General Motors settled with the elec- 
trical workers for 184¢ an hour (64¢ more 
than it ever offered its still-striking auto 
workers), set a wage pattern for Westing- 
house and General Electric to follow, put 
200,000 more back to work. 

In New York a month-old Western 
Union strike ended, and Clevelanders again 
read newspapers when pressmen went back. 

New Troubles. But all was not se- 
rene. Some 11 million Americans in New 
York, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia saw every- 
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International 


BARREN. Where many a tug would normally chug, New York's harbor was virtually deserted as 
tugboat strikers kept shipping tied up, caused a food, fuel shortage. 


day life virtually shut down by transpor- 
tation or power strikes. 

In New York, Mayor O’Dwyer, find- 
ing one day’s fuel supply on hand because 
of a tugboat strike, closed offices, plants, 
night clubs, theaters, schools, stores. He 
curtailed street lighting, transit schedules, 
heating temperatures, left only health, 
safety and food activities unaffected. 

Paralysis gripped Pittsburgh when 
light company workers struck, ending trol- 
ley transportation, threatening to darken 
300,000 homes, leading Mayor Lawrence 
to ask Federal seizure of the plant. Phila- 
délphians hitch-hiked to work when trol- 
ley-subway-bus operators struck. 

First strike fatalities came near 
Bloomington, IIl., when two pickets were 
killed in a fracas with Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railroad guards. Four employes 
of the T. P, & W., struck by road unions 
since Oct 1, were held for murder. 

Meaning. It was becoming clear that 
the nation’s labor troubles won’t be settled 
either by fact-finding or legislation. The 
Case bill, which the house whooped 
through 258-155, will almost certainly die 


Acme 





NO! Capt. Kramer denied almost everything. 
(SEE: Winds: Variable) 


in a hoéstile Senate Labor Committee. The 


meat industry fact-finders recommended 
16¢ wage increases but packers claimed 
they couldn’t pay without price relief. 
That was the key. It was up to the Gov- 
ernment to provide it, the public to pay 
for it. 


Winds: Variable 


U.S. experts, who read Jap code like 
a kindergarten primer, learned well before 
Dec. 7, 1941, that Tokyo would advise its 
diplomats of war with the U. S. by broad- 
casting the message: “East wind, rain.” 

GOP members of the Pearl Harbor 
Committee, convinced that FDR wanted 
war, have insisted the U. S. received the 
winds message but ignored it. 

Source. In Capt. L. F. Safford they 
found a witness who insisted it had come 
in, had been ignored. Further he claimed 
that higher-ups had destroyed the file con- 
taining the message (it hasn’t been found) 
and tried to make him change his testi- 
mony. He also said he thought Adm. Kim- 
mel unjustly blamed, admitted writing 
coded letters seeking evidence to clear 
Kimmel to Capt. A. D. Kramer who, he 
said, could confirm yeceipt of the winds 
message. 

But when Kramer took the stand, he 
insisted the only winds message he saw was 
a false alarm, denied he had been “ad- 
vised” on how to testify, explained that 
consolidation could account for missing 
Navy files. 

At week’s end, the committee was still 
trying to find out why Safford alone re- 
membered the winds message. 


Southern Victory 


For a month, a Southern filibuster 
against a Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission bill had tied up the Senate. 

Finally, the Southerners won when a 
move to limit time-consuming debate on 
“correction” of the Senate Journal was de- 
feated. With an endless filibuster thus in 
prospect, FEPC supporters permitted their 
bill to be shelved. One result: A legislative 
defeat for President Truman. 

The filibuster already had been lifted 
long enough to permit Senate passage of a 


. DISARMED. These guns 





International 
were seized after 
strikers were killed. (SEE: Hope Dawns) 


House-approved employment bill creating 
a three-man economic council (at $15,000- 
a-year each) to help the President make 
periodic recommendations on unemploy- 
ment measures. But this was a long way 
from the “full employment” bill wanted. 

In the House, two Republicans 
blocked — for “further consideration” —a 
proposal to pay Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt the $5,0o00-a-year pension normally 
extended to all Presidents’ widows, said 
Mrs. FDR now gets a government salary 
as a UNO delegate. And Republicans next 
yanked from the Patman bill a proposal 
to put price ceilings (see Relief, p. 7) 
on existing houses, but kept ceilings on 
new ones. 


Laughing Boy 


Buoyant Georgie Allen had started 
life as a lawyer, served as a District of 
Columbia Commissioner and WPA Admin- 
istrator before getting to know Harry Tru- 
man in the 1944 Vice Presidential cam- 
paign. 

Upon succeeding to the Presidency, 
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TEE HEE! Georgie made @ giggle go a long 
way. (SEE: Laughing Boy) 
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Truman put the affable Allen in his 
“kitchen cabinet” where he laughed his 
way high up into the President’s confi- 
dence, won the title of “White House 
Jester.” 

Last week, Georgie had laughed his 
way over a serious obstacle to a new job 
as an RFC director by keeping a Senate 
Banking Committee hearing in stitches 
with forthright, sometimes startling an- 
swers to committee questions. 

Allen said he had resigned a $28,000 
job to get the $10,000 RFC post, would 
resign others, if necessary. “But I’d rather 
not give them all up,” he added. “I’d be 
in terrible shape if the Democrats lost out 
in 1948.” 

Hard Sledding. Not so funny was 
the case of Edwin W. Pauley whom Tru- 
man wanted as Navy Under-Secretary 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 13). The President re- 
fused to withdraw ‘his nominee, who was 
getting a committee mauling over alleged 
oil land activities, called him an honest 
man. But as the committee recessed hear- 
ings, there were strong indications Pauley 
could not win confirmation. 


On Their Way 


Nine months from election day, Re- 
publicans really got down to work on their 
hoped-for “bundle of joy’—control of the 
80th Congress. 

Over a national network, the nation’s 
only living ex-President provided the GOP 
credo—freedom (especially from Demo- 
crats). 

The U.S., said Herbert Hoover, is 
strait-jacketed in a “Statism” differing 
only in name (Managed Economy) from 
Communism, Fascism, Socialism. “Free 
men cannot permit economic tyranny... 
any more than they can tolerate political 
tyranny.” 

To make the choice easy for voters, 
he urged that the GOP maintain its indi- 
viduality, quit straddling issues, make the 
two-party system effective. 

Bare Knuckles. In contrast to Hoo- 
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BATTERED AND TORN. Survivors cling to 
wreck of steamship Yukon, aground off Alaska. 
Of 499 aboard, Coast Guardsmen rescued 484. 
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POLITICIANS. At Lincoln Day banquets, GOP speckers (above, |. fo r., Sen. Taft, Reps. Martin 
and Luce, Gov. Martin) started the ‘46 campaign. (SEE: On Their Way) 


ver’s calm, Washington speakers at a pre- 
mature Lincoln’s Day banquet took off 
the gloves. Pennsylvania’s Gov. Martin 
charged the Administration was still fol- 
lowing the “tax and tax, spend and spend, 
elect and elect” philosophy; Rep. Joseph 
W. Martin blasted “secret government at 
home and secret diplomacy abroad”; Rep. 
Luce pilloried the filibustering “Southern 
Democratic juvenile delinquents.” 

All was not harmony in Illinois, either. 
There Gov. Green denounced “shake- 
downs” of business men for contributions 
to a Lincoln’s Day dinner, said he wouldn’t 
attend. As a result, State GOP Chairman 
John F. Tyrrell canceled it. 

And for old-line Republicans there 
was little joy in a Gallup poll of the 
party’s rank-and-file which showed Stassen 
pushing Dewey for top honors (27% as 
against 38%) as Presidential candidate, 
ranked such wheelhorses as Sen. Vanden- 
berg (who in London said he would not be 
a candidate) well down the list with 4%. 


Held Up 


It was routine. The President’s ‘list 
promoting 349 officers to the permanent 
rank of colonel breezed through the Sen- 
ate. 

Then a sharp-eyed reporter caught a 
name on the list—Col. James A, Kilian, 
Highland Park, Ill. Over in England, Kil- 
ian was testifying as a witness (and being 
rebuked regularly for improper answers ) 
in the court martial of_a sergeant charged 
with brutality toward American military 
prisoners in Litchfield prison camp. 

Previous testimony had indicated that 
Kilian, as camp commandant, was at least 
partly responsible for such treatment. 

When Kilian’s case was called to their 
attention, red-faced Senators hauled back 
the entire list, held up all promotions 
pending inquiry into Kilian’s fitness. 


Deficit into Profit 


Young Henry Ford II said making 
cars nowadays was a gamble, cited figures 
to San Francisco’s Commonwealth Club. 

A car that cost $512 to make in 1941, 
he claimed, now costs $962 but must sell 
for a ceiling price of $728. In 1941 it took 


87 hours to build it, $304 for materials, 
$76 for labor and $132 for overhead. To- 
day, Ford said, it takes 128 hours to build, 
costs $152 for labor and $354 for overhead 
(He didn’t give the cost of materials. ) 

Biggest reason for the increased build- 
ing time and greater overhead is that the 
company isn’t in mass production, but 
higher labor and materials costs enter in. 

Instead of shutting down completely 
or trying to crack OPA ceilings, Ford said 
the company decided to gamble on turning 
out enough cars to turn the deficit into a 
profit. 

Then, having related this, he told club 
members that more work and more pro- 
duction would solve the nation’s ills. 


Less Duck Hunting 


The Fish and Wild Life Service has 
tipped its hand, indicated tighter duck and 
goose hunting regulations in 1946. 

“Hunters killed more ducks and géese 
during the 1945 hunting season than were 
produced on the breeding grounds,” said 
Director Ira N. Gabrielson. 

Gabrielson estimated last fall’s conti- 
nental waterfowl population at 125 million, 
including 20 million young birds, said 
hunters increased 25% over the all-time 
high of 1,458,628 in 1944. 

“This year the situation (more ex- 
servicemen hunters, more ammunition and 
no appreciable increase in ducks) can be 
expected to be even more serious.” 

Meaning: Federal officials favor re- 
duction of bag limits, shorter seasons, no 
relaxation of other waterfowl conservatien 
measures, 


New Queen 


The Navy made official what air- 
minded officers have long argued—the car- 
rier, not the battleship, is queen of the 
fleet. 

In what probably will be his last an- 
nual report as a cabinet member, Navy 
Secretary Forrestal asserted: “Air power 
has the main emphasis in the immediate 
postwar navy. . .. The carrier [with 
proper support] is today the spearhead of 
the modern fleet.” 

Proving it, Forrestal said the postwar 
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navy would have 26 carriers and only four 
battleships, 3,627 planes and 319 warships, 
and a laid-up reserve of 651 ships. He cau- 
tioned, however, that this was subject “to 
the evolution of new weapons of warfare.” 
Meaning. The flat-top’s reign may 
be brief. Though not mentioned in For- 
restal’s report, atom bomb tests in an iso- 
lated stretch of the Pacific this summer 
could, at worst, spell the end of surface 
sea power; at best, probably will mean 
far-reaching modifications in ship design, 
strategy and tactics of naval warfare. 
Meanwhile, Congress moved to au- 
thorize the gift or sale to China of surplus 
small warships, but planned to insist on 
special Congressional approval for transfer 
of anything larger than destroyer escorts. 


Investments Unlimited 


The story was enough to make Wall 
Street shudder. 

Comdr. Robert Bulkley, PT boat offi- 
cer but no relation to John, revealed he 
was founder of a war-born, devil-may- 
care investors’ group called Wildcat En- 
terprises, Inc. Members include 27 brother- 
officers who found money burning holes in 
their pockets off New Guinea in 1942. 

The idea, Bulkley explained, was not 
necessarily to make more money, but to 
make the “kind of investments you always 
wanted to make, but never dared... in- 
vestments that would give pause to a rea- 
sonable, prudent man.” 

Giddap! Appropriately, the group’s 
first investment is a four-year-old trotter, 
Selby Hanover, which will run under Wild- 
cat colors in June. 

Now under consideration are (1) pur- 
chase of an interest in a prize fighter— 
preferably “another Dempsey”; (2) pro- 
duction of motion picture “quickies”; (3) 
buying a dude ranch; (4) a gold-hunting 
expedition to Mexico. 

Bulkley, now in Washington, was re- 
luctant to discuss Wildcat assets following 
payment for Selby. “But,” he said, “we 
have enough left to support the horse— 
for a while.” 


200 Brands 


Representatives of leading manufac- 
turers gathered in New York for a testi- 
monial dinner held by the Brand Names 
Research Foundation, The objective: To 
honor more than 200 famous brand names 
known to the public from 50 to roo years. 

. Sen. Albert W. Hawkes (R.-N.J.), 
guest speaker, praised brand names and 
trademarks for providing good jobs for 
millions of workers, added that “any brand 
that lasts must have kept faith with the 
public, both in quality and price.” 

On Guard. But, warned the Senator, 
factions which would “destroy the Ameri- 
can system” have singled out the brand 
system for attack as “the keystone of dis- 
tribution . . . which supports our whole 
economy.” To combat this, new founda- 
tion chairman Alfred C. Buckingham 
called upon manufacturers and advertisers 
to launch a program to convince the pub- 
lic its welfare “lies in support of the sys- 
tem of brand-name identification.” 
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PathAnder Photo 
BUSY. Sen. Tobey worked nights, got 42 phone 
calls. (SEE: Watchdog) 


Watchdog 


Nomination of oil magnate Edwin 
Pauley to be Under-Secretary of the Navy 
brought, Republican Senator Charles W. 
Tobey out of his office sniffing the air like 
a bloodhound. 

At the Senate Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee hearings, where Pauley’s character 
took a severe raking-over (see Laughing 
Boy, p. 8), Tobey held-the rake most of 
the time in his own hands. Gathering evi- 
dence he worked nights till 1 a.m., counted 
42 incoming telephone calls in one after- 
noon, mostly long distance. 

“It had to be done,” -he said later. 
“There are people who say that the Presi- 












dent is entitled to have anyone he wants 
in his cabinet. Such a statement is not 
only trite, it’s foolish. The Constitution 
gives the Senate the right of confirmation. 
If we neglect to exercise that right, then 
we are derelict in our duty.” 

Any nomination or any other action 
that carries with it too strong a smell of 
politics does not find the Senator derelict. 
“T hate the devious ways and intricacies of 
some men in politics today,” he says. 
Working hard to protect the people, Sen. 
Tobey has earned the reputation of being 
one of the Senate’s chief Administration- 
baiters. “Watch Tobey for the first 
squawk,” the Democrats say. 

The Hard Way. Sen. Tobey has 
lived 42 years in Temple, N. H. (pop. 
258), worked his way up—without benefit 
of a college education—to governor in 
1929. He’s been a member of the Senate 
since 1938. 

A mild enough man at most times, he 
attributes his ire at political finagling to a 
powerful conscience and a staunch individ- 
ualism he acquired as a boy on a Massa- 
chusetts farm. There he walked miles to 
school in sub-zero weather (holding a hot 
baked potato in his hands to keep warm), 
got a strong religious training, learned: 
“Whatsoever thou doest, do with all thy 
heart.” 


Nuptials 


The cloture vote which ended the 
Senate’s filibuster over the FEPC (see Na- 
tion) should have been held at 1 p.m. but 
was postponed instead until 4 p.m. by 
unanimous consent of all Senators on 
hand. Reason, as Majority Leader Barkley 
delicately put it: “The situation in the 
domestic household” of Sen. Dennis Cha- 
vez (D.-N.Mex.). 

The “situation” was simply that at 
noon on the day of the vote the Senator’s 
pretty, dark-haired daughter Gloria was 
being married to Lieut. George Tristani of 
Puerto Rico, and Sen. Chavez wanted to 
be there—but he also wanted to be on 
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Chavez discuss Miss Chavez’ wedding. Mrs. Miller is bride's sister. (SEE: Nuptials) 
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hand to record his vote on the FEPC bill, 
which he introduced. j 

No Wallflowers. The wedding also 
had repercussions in the White House. To 
honor the bride-to-be, Margaret Truman 
gave her a dinner in the State Dining 
Room, then a dance—first since Pearl 
Harbor—in the East Room. 

Guests drank punch; both Margaret 
and Gloria were rushed by the stag line. 
High point: When Papa President strolled 
in to swap stories with young folks. The 
dance ended, as dances do, at midnight 
with “Good Night Ladies.” 


Super-Mouse 


One Washington housewife was com- 
plaining last week about a mouse of more- 
than-ordinary intelligence which has in- 
vaded her kitchen, laughs at poison and 
traps (but gets the cheese out), and is cur- 
rently engaged in building itself a cozy 
nest in her stove, under the broiler. 

Aha, you think, that’s not so smart, 
building under the broiler—even iff the 
mouse escapes, his home will be burned 
up each time the lady cooks a steak. But 
that’s where you’re wrong: This mouse is 
building with fireproof insulating material, 
pulled from the lining of the oven. 


Majestic 

By George Washington’s birthday of 
this year, some 20 million people will have 
mounted, on foot or by elevator, to the 
top of the tall white monument that marks 
his memory but not his grave (that’s at 
Mt. Vernon). 

The brave man who chooses to walk 
up describes an erratic corkscrew, turns 49 
complete but narrowing circles before he 
steps into the small observation tower on 
top. Here, through barred. windows, on a 
clear day he can see all Washington and a 
good part of Maryland and Virginia; on a 
cloudy day his feet are above the clouds 
—he can see them but little else. If it’s 
windy the visitor may be shaken but the 





shaft itself stands firm; engineers have 
built it to withstand a 145-mile-an-hour 
tornado. In November, 1926, before there 
were any bars, two men jumped to their 
death through the high windows. 

Gift Stones. People who ride the 
elevator up and down the monument pay 
1o¢ for the privilege, are entertained both 
ways by a phonograph record which tells 
them the shrine’s history, dimensions, and 
purpose. But they miss a chance to ex- 
amine the 188 carved gift stones which 
help make it. These come from states and 
cities, from far-away towns like Foo Chow 
Foo, China, and from nine foreign govern- 
ments. 

Because of its great weight (81,120 
tons), the 555-foot 54-inch obelisk is sink- 
ing into the ground at the rate of 1/4oth 
of an inch every year. At that rate, one 
day 266,400 years hence the aluminum 
point on top will slowly sink out of sight. 


Attention, Pearl Harbor Committee! 


In thousands of pages of testimony, 
nobody has told the Pearl Harbor investi- 
gators this story, vouched for by one who 
was there: 

In the frantic hours immediately fol- 
lowing the Japanese attack, a young and 
eager naval pilot, flying off-shore, saw a 
disturbance on the surface he suspected 
marked a submerged submarine. He let fly 
with all his bombs, flew back to his base 
for more. 

After a second attack, bubbles and 
flotsam rising to the surface convinced 
him he had made a kill. 

About then the air operations office 
phone rang. 

An annoyed voice shouted: “Will you 
tell your boys PLEASE to stop bombing 
our outfall sewer? Every bathroom fixture 
in Honolulu is backfiring!” 


Reprieve? 


There was some disappointment in 
New York state when the Navy revealed 


Pathfinder Photo 


JUST A GAG, SON. There were three Senators from Texas in the Capitol. Extra man was Fred 


Allen's radio announcer Kenney Delmar (a Boston Yankee) who plays Sen. Claghorn on the air 


Sunday nights. Here he serves a summons—or something—on Rep. Sam Rayburn, a real Texan 
(lett), while Sgt.-at-Arms Kenneth Romney looks on. 
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HISTORY REPEATS. Plugging for D. C. suf- 

frage, members of Washington's Junior Board 

of Commerce dressed in Indian garb, staged a 
new “Boston Tea Party.” 


that the venerable (31-year-old) battleship 
New York, which Gov. Dewey had asked 
be turned over to the state as a shrine, 
was going to be used instead in the atomic 
bomb test next May. New Yorkers and 
New York legislators, too, wanted to 
know: Why couldn’t the Navy use some 
nice, big Midwestern battleships for bomb 
targets? 

The Navy, represented by Vice Ad- 
miral W. H. P. Blandy, was questioned on 
the subject by the House Naval Affairs 
Committee. Finally Adm. Blandy relented 
to this extent: If the New York should 
survive the atom bomb test, he said, “that 
famous old battleship could then be turned 
over to New. York with added historical 
significance.” 

He did not say whether it would be 
shipped back home in a box, a bottle, or 
an urn. 


OPA’s Record 


Harvey Mansfield, an ascetic-looking 
young man who used to teach government 
at Yale, recently took over the formidable 
job of writing an official history of OPA. 
This may sound like more boondogling, 
but it’s not. 

“From 1939 until after Pearl Har- 
bor,” Mansfield explains, “there was a 
feverish search in Washington to find rec- 
ords of how the country was mobilized in 
World War I. Which techniques had been 
effective then and which had not? Nobody 
knew. Bernard Baruch had written a book 
on the subject, but that’s about all there 
was, and that only touched the surface. 

“In Europe, where these things hap- 
pen more often, they had more leads. The 
Germans, for instance, are supposed to 
have had their ration books and rules 
printed up four or five years before the 
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war began. But here we ha t» start from 
scratch all over again.” 

Bungling. One result was a good deal 
of bungling which could have been avoided. 
Mansfield thinks, for example, that the 
Petroleum Administration for War started 
off on the wrong foot and stayed that way 
all through the war—simply because once 
started, it was easier to go ahead wrong 
than change. The same thing was true to 
some extent in food and tire rationing, 
price control, etc. The Budget Bureau, 
watchdog of Federal efficiency, recom- 
mended that in this war all war agencies 
keep records for next time—if there is a 
next time. 

Mansfield’s history of OPA, which is 
still pretty much in the speculative stage, 
probably will include numerous tracts on 
phases like rationing, black markets and 
how (and how not) to fight them, and a 
several-hundred-page overall picture of the 
organization—stressing its faults, not its 
triumphs. It also will include summaries 
of confidential data to be kept locked up 
in the Budget Bureau until needed. 


200,000 Inventions 


The National Inventors Council is 
getting ready to close up shop by June, 
when its appropriation runs out. Its prob- 
lems: What to do with drawings, plans, 
blueprints or models of 200,000 inventions 
which can’t be thrown away yet—even 
though nobody particularly wants them. 

Jerome Burke, administrative assist- 
ant of the council (its head is Charles F. 
Kettering, General Motors research direc- 
tor), described the situation last week. 
He’s a small, mild-mannered, soft-spoken 
man who looks a little like Roland Young, 
the movie actor. 

During the war, Burke explained, the 
council (with a staff of about 40) studied 
ideas sent in by inventors, sent those it 
thought might be useful to Army, Navy, 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards, the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development, 
or wherever they seemed to belong. 

Problems. Army and Navy, to help 
things along, wrote up lists of problems 
they needed solved. Typical requests: “A 
satisfactory shockproof aerial delivery 
container not requiring a parachute,” or 
“a beach marker light, to be visible from 


5,000 yards out at sea with rechargeable — 


or non-deteriorating battery.” 

Only about 15% of the ideas that 
came to the council were worth sending 
along. The others were either impractical, 
had already been invented by somebody, 
or were a trifle too fantastic even for this 
war. “Don’t ask me about screwball in- 
ventions!” says Mr. Burke grimly. 

Protection. Main reason they can't 
throw away the 200,000: During the war, 
new inventions for military use were kept 
secret. Now they’re being written up, one 
by one. As each appears, possibly a dozen 
inventors who sent the idea in to the coun- 
cil say: “Aha! They used my idea!” Then 
they troop to Washington demanding 
money or at least’ credit. The council has 
to show them the date their invention 
came in and date on the patent of the one 
used, to prove theirs came too late. 
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Americana 


Webster's Desk 


Noah Webster was a New England 
lawyer who didn’t like law. Short of funds 
in 1782, he wrote a blue-bound speller for 
American needs. Then he tacked on “some 
American pieces under the discovery, his- 
tory, wars, geography, &c of this country.” 

Webster's speller was a best-seller— 
5,000 copies went the first year, more than 
60 million by 1890. Used well into the 
20th century, it set the pattern for the 
American language. 

Wordy. Some years later, annoyed 
at ignorance of America shown by Eng- 
lish dictionaries, Webster wrote the first 
American dictionary—The Compendius— 
in 1806. In 1828 came the work of his 
life, An American Dictionary, with 70,000 
words. He worked on it 21 years, drafted 
it in his own hand, finished it at 70. 

When he died in 1843 G. & C. Mer- 
riam Co. bought rights to his dictionary, 
carried it through 10 editions and 600,000 
words. The firm’s proudest possession now 
is Webster’s maple desk, auctioned at his 
death and acquired by Merriam about 
1920. Once painted black, it’s restored 
and featured in the company’s museum at 
Springfield, Mass., along with blue-backed 
spellers, old dictionaries and a portrait of 
be-wigged Noah, 

Rumor says the firm has been offered 
$50,000 for the desk. “We wouldn't sell 
it for any price,” the company says firmly. 


Gold Dust 


It was 1848. From over near Sutter's 
sawmill (about go mi. east of Sacramento) 
came a whoop. A workman had picked a 





NOAH WORKED HERE. Dictionary editor 
compares old & new. (SEE: Webster's Desk) 


























MAIN STREET. The Gold Nugget Cafe feeds 
only fishes now. (SEE: Gold Dust) 


shiny nugget from the American river. 
Gold! 

As word spread, East moved West. 
By 1849 some 80,000 people were pouring 
over the plains and around the horn in 
“the greatest mass movement since the 
Crusades.” In two years California was 
ready for statehood. 

Now the Golden State is getting set 
for three bang-up centennials: Of gold, 
1948; of the gold-seeking mob, 1949; and 
of statehood, 1950. 

Scouts are poking into long-forgotten 
spots of history, talking shopkeepers out 
of modernizing frontier saloons and stores 
where Californians fought and feasted 100 
years back. The Park Commission is prop- 
ping up sway-back old buildings, fanning 
embers of old folkways and talking of re- 
building whole “ghost towns.” 

Dam Site. But even in this revival 
there’s one “ghost town” not due for res- 
urrection. That’s dusty little Kennet, in 
Shasta county, with a zero population— 
unless you count mermaids. Kennet was 
50 years behind other ghost towns—sprang 
up at century’s end, when copper mining 
replaced lure of gold. Before it died in 
the twenties, 1,000 miners kept 28 saloons 
busy, made famous the Diamond Hotel 
and Bar—with its concrete wall to keep 
out the Sacramento river. 

But that didn’t help when water be- 
gan to rise behind the immense new Shasta 
dam in 1944. Slowly, silently it closed 
over “the hell-roarin’est town these United 
States ever produced.” They say only one 
native stayed to see it, and he shed not 
one tear. 


“I, George Washington” 


“In spite of the cherry tree, he lied 
like other men” is an old joke at Fairfax 
county courthouse, Fairfax, Va. 

Proof is inside a double-locked glass 
and steel case on the wall—the original of 
George Washington’s will (filed soon after 
the courthouse opened 146 years ago), 
which begins: “I, George Washington of 
Mount Vernon . . . declare this instru- 
ment, which is written with my own hand, 
and every page thereof inscribed with my 
SUG iano 

Skipped One. But page 23, as 200 
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visitors a year can testify, has no “Geo. 
Washington” in the lower right corner. 
Wealthiest man in America, Wash- 
ington wrote the will four months, four 
days before his death in 1799. Property 
to be sold was worth $530,000, including 
a “bituminous spring” (oil well) in W. Va. 
Besides use of the estate, widow 
Martha got his “household and kitchen 
furniture, with the liquors and. groceries 
which may be on hand.” To brother 
Charles went “the goldheaded cane left me 
by Dr. Franklin.” To each of five 
nephews: “I give one of my swords... 
not for shedding blood, except it be for 
self-defence, or in defence of their Coun- 
13 Sage aeraee 
During the Civil. War the Washing- 
ton will was sent for safekeeping to Rich- 
mond. A Union soldier stole Martha’s 
will, Pierpont Morgan, New York finan- 
cier and collector, acquired it, sent it back 
in 1915 on order of U.S. Supreme Court. 
Pages Split. The two wills by then 
were in tatters, sewed together by needle 
and thread, one corner gone as souvenir. 
To preserve the old linen sheets, an ex- 
pert split each, mounted the parts on 
crepeline paper, put them behind glass. 


Bring Your Own 


Sheet-shortages and lavndry troubles 
are nothing new, judging from “ceiling 
prices” innkeepers in northern Virginia 
had to post in 1775. Beneath such items 
as “For a hot diet with small beer... 1s 
(20¢); for a cold diet . . . 6d (12¢); 
pasturage for a horse 24 hours... 4d 
(8¢)” appears this notation:. “For a 
night’s lodging with clean sheets, 6d, Oth- 
erwise nothing.” 


Colorado's Bell 


From youngsters’ grubby hands, coins 
rattled down on teachers’ desks all over 
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WASHINGTON WILLS. George's is at left, Martha's right. (SEE: “I, George Washington") 


Colorado. Fistfuls of pennies and nickels 
grew to a small mountain—enough to buy 
a bell for the armored cruiser Colorado. 
That was in 1903, two years before 
they commissioned the ship that escorted 
Teddy Roosevelt around, received Prince 
Louis of Battenburg, saw duty in Asiatic 
and South American waters, took part in 
Seattle’s “Golden Potlatch” and Chile’s 
centennial celebration, greeted Japan’s Ad- 
miral Togo, and, later, President Taft. . 
They renamed her the Pueblo in 1916, 
to make way for a more modern U.S.S. 
Colorado. The Pueblo convoyed World 
War I troops to Europe, toted them home. 
Then in 1930 the scrap heap claimed her. 
Come and Get It. Nobody knew 
what happened to the béll—until a Seabee 
wrote that the old Colorado bell is ring- 
ing the boys to chow in a Honolulu camp. 
Now Coloradans want the bell, last 
vestige of the old warship, brought home 
as a state memorial. Navy says okay, 


Cowtown 


This is about a cow named Nora. She 
lived in Muskingum county, Ohio, long, 
long ago. 

One day, the legend goes, strangers 
scared Nora at milking time. She kicked 
over the bucket. “So, Nora, So, Nora,” 
her mistress soothed. And that, they say, 
is how Sonora, Ohio, got its name, 


Wanted: A Good Suit 


It was a few years after the Revolu- 
tion. Then, as now, ex-soldiers had to 
scratch around for a good suit of clothes. 

Washington was like the rest—he’d 
come out of the army with one good uni- 
form. Goods, English and American- 
made, were hard to find. In 1789 when 
he was to be inaugurated, he had to have 
a suit. So he wrote to Secretary of War 
Henry Knox: 





Please, Gen. Knox! “Having learnt 
from an advertisement in the New York 
Daily Advertiser that there were super- 
fine American broadcloths to be sold at 
No. 44 in Water Street, I have ventured 
to trouble you with the commission of 
purchasing enough to make a suit of 
cloaths. ... 

“If the choice of cloth should have 
been disposed of in New York, where 
could they be had from Hartford in Con- 
necticut where I perceive a manufactury 
of them is established—” 

Color? “Some colour mixed in grain,”’ 
wrote George. 


Science 





U.8. Navy—Lucy Day 
BLOTCHES. Sun's complexion-faults played 
hob with radio. (SEE: Spots & Static) 


Spots & Static 


Argentine radio broadcasters com- 
plained: U. S. Army’s moon-radar experi- 
ments had roiled the atmosphere, ruined 
radio communications. 

They were wrong. What blanked ra- 
dio, ocean cable, northern telephone serv- 
ice last week was a titanic tornado—o3 
million miles off. 

Millions saw it through smoked glasses 
—the largest sunspot on record, 173,000 
miles long. Five smaller spots accompa- 
nied it. 

Like other sunspots, it formed where 
the edges of Sol’s fast-moving equatorial 
tidal belt set up giant whirlpools in the 
incandescent atmosphere. Gases rushing up 
the hollow spoyts expand, cool to a mere 
800,000°, darken slightly. 

Around the spot gleamed super-bright 
flocculi (inflamed areas) in which hydro- 
gen atoms flamed into life, out again. 
From these streamed (1) intense ultra- 
violet radiation and (2) showers of ions 
(stripped atoms, highly electrified). 

Impact. In eight seconds the ultra- 
violet was here, disrupting the atoms of 
Earth’s upper air, ruining it as a radio- 
reflector. . Messages that should have 
shunted from Boston to Paris slid into 
space, 

A day later the slower ions arrived, 
swerving toward Earth’s magnetic poles. 
North and south, night skies glittered with 
aurora. The ions unloaded freak voltages 
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Write for copy of “Rope on the 
Farm.”’ Shows how to make your 
ropes last longer, work better. Pre- 
pared by Plymouth Cordage Co., 
world’s largest rope makers— 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


PLYMOUTH 


CORDAGE PRODUCTS 


THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST 
IT'S ENGINEERED FOR Y 


(arcs cameos 
ROLL FILM 


High Speed Panchromatic 
8 Exposures 
Approximate Speed 50 Weston 


in 5 Popular Sizes 
Fits All Standard Cameras 


NOW AVAILABLE 


2%, x3% Specify 1-20.......... 33¢ 
3 | i | Seen 33¢ 
yr, 2. | ia |" Saeeen 38¢ 
2% 24%, * 1-16.......... 38¢ 
Vest Pocket * = 1-27........0 27¢ 


Mail orders not accépted for 
less than 3 rolls. No C. O. D.’s. 


Please include 10¢ for postage and 
handling charges. War Surplus Film. 


Visuat Art Stuptos 





Dept. C 77 W. 45th St. N. Y.18, N. Y. 


SAVOGRAN .—_ 


COLDFOAM 








into telegraph and phone lines, drowned 
messages in sputters and hisses. 

As the Sun’s rotation (30 days per full 
turn) “aimed” the spot farther from us, 
disturbances would lessen—unless one of 
the smaller spots bloomed. When the big 
one had gone around the sun and reap- 
peared, probably it would be harmless. 

Sunspots multiply, dwindle in 11-year 
cycles. Last peak was 1938, next should be 
1949. No one knows why. 


Calling-Card Radio 


On a 2 x 3-inch strip of soapstone is 
printed a-radio diagram in current-con- 
ducting silver ink (for wires). Thimble- 
sized tubes (invented for wartime proxim- 
ity fuse), a battery and two-inch speaker 
are added—and a radio is born. 

U. S. Bureau of Standards and Globe 
Union, Inc., Minneapolis, revealed it last 
week, Literally a vest pocket radio, it 
works as well as any small set, foreshad- 
ows (1) true radar guide-devices for blind, 
(2) vastly improved ear-aids for deaf. 

Unsurprised: Readers of comic strip 
Dick Tracy, in which tycoon Smith an- 
nounced a “wrist-watch radio” weeks ago. 


Lava Furnace 


New Zealand has little coal. But to 
make up for this lack it has (1) canny 
engineers and (2) Rotorua and Ruapehu. 

Rotorua, centered in the Dominion’s 
North Island, is a fantastic 300-mi. stretch 
of bubbling mud, boiling «geysers and 
quaking earth. Ruapehu is one of three 
volcanoes on Rotorua’s south edge now 
in eruption for the first time in years. 

Montague Ongley, government geolo- 
gist, is setting up a volcano-laboratory in 
the region. It is the first step in the proc- 
ess of harnessing the “thermal area” to 
heat and power the island’s cities.” 

Even now, scientists know enough to 
heat nearby towns by pipe-line from the 
hot spot. Ruapehu’s energy alone could 
power the whole country, says Ongley. 

Model. He cites the Tuscans, who 
run railways on Italy’s west coast with 
electricity generated from volcano-heated 
steam. New Zealand has at least twice 


RUAPEHU. To New Zealanders, its bubbling innards look like free heat. (SEE: Lava Furnace) 


Official New Zealand Photo 























Tuscany’s lava-heat. 

Spouts and geysers of Rotorua also 
produce sulphur, calcium carbonate, salt 
and iodine. 


Winner Take All 


Vavilov played a scientific ace: Men- 
del’s law. Lysenko came back with a red 
king: Karl Marx. The game: A bitter, 
seven-year Soviet biologist feud. 

It ended last week with publication 
in U.S. of the first important genetics 
book “cleared” from U.S.S.R. in years. Its 
title: Heredity and Its Variability; its au- 
thor: D. C. Lysenko. 

Really the game ended last year, says 
Harvard’s Dr. Karl Sax, when Nicolai I. 
Vavilov, once head of Russian plant-germ 
research, “died attempting escape” after 
being abruptly demoted, called to Mos- 
cow, sent to Siberia. 

Shock. Of Lysenko, Sax says “the 
man is crazy.” Lysenko credits plants 
with emotions, thinks they produce new, 
better breeds if “startled” out of their 
laziness by “surprises’—grafting deadly 
nightshade on tomatoes, for instance. He 
hints it may work on animals, too. 

(By implication, a Soviet-type gov- 
ernment could make all citizens equal, per- 
fect, regardless of inherited traits.) 

When the theory first appeared, Va- 
vilov bravely scoffed. The International 
Genetics Congress (Edinburgh, 1939) ap- 
plauded by electing him president—in his 
absence, No U.S.S.R. scientists arrived. 

Echoes. Then reports filtered from 
Russia: Lysenko had invented a two-crop 
wheat, produced a super-tomato, been dec- 
orated and made head of the All-Union 
Genetics Institute. Vavilov had died. 

Dead or alive, U. S. geneticists still 
agreed with him and Mendel’s law: En- 
vironment can’t change heredity—not in 
one generation. On them, “surprise” didn’t 
work. 


King of the Mounds 


An ex-lumberman of Paducah, Ky., 
wants to sell a ghost-city once inhabited 
by 6,000 “mound-builders” near Wick- 
liffe, Ky., where the Ohio and the Missis- 
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' MontAMOWER 


New model. New type metal handle has 
special device to adjust cutting height. Drive shaft 
now mounted on free rolling, factory lubricated, and 
sealed ball bearings. No tired backs or aching arms. 
8% Ibs. of live precision made mechanism that first 
gathers, then cuts smoothly a clean 16” swath through 
grass, dandelions, spike grass and weeds. No noise or 
clatter. As modern and efficient as your electric razor. 
Cuts right up to walls, fences, trees or posts; leaves no 
fringes to be trimmed by hand. Cutters are self- 
sharvening. Built to last many years. Many thousands 
in tise. Sold direct from factory. Costs little. Write at 
once for guarantee information and literature. 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
1670 KEELER BLDG. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


To Save Money, 
Mix Your Cough 


Relief at Home 
So Easy! No Cooking. Quick Relief. 


Even if you're not interested in saving good money, 
you surely want a really effective relief for coughs due 








Mows and Trims Lawns | 





to colds. So try mixing it yourself, in your kitchen, | 


and be ready for a surprise. 

It’s so easy to mix, a child could do it. Makea 
syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated sugar and one 
cup of water a few moments, until dissolved. No 
cooking is needed. Or use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
instead of sugar syrup. 

Put 2% ounces of Poeun (obtained from any drug- 
gist) into a pint bottle. Then fill up with your syrup. 
This makes a pint—about four times as much for 


your money. It tastes good—children really like it. | 


It lasts a family a long time, and never spoils. 


But what you'll like most is the way it takes right | 


hold of a cough. It loosens the phlegm, soothes irrita- 
tion, and helps clear the air passages. Eases soreness, 
and lets you sleep. 
superior. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients, 
in concentrated form, well known for quick action on 
throat and bronchial irritations. Try it, and if not 


really delighted, your money will be refunded. 
The Pinex Company 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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COMES IN BEAUTIFUL 4-COLOR 
WATERPROOF PERMANENT BOX 
Imagine, complete with striking window 
pee box. 10 healthy Cactus plants—all 
fferent varieties, all bloom—can now be 
sold direct to you at this sppasing low price 
because of shipping difficulties to stores! Order 
now ...save on this opportunity! 
FREE Lovely hand-painted Mexican pot for window 
sill with columnar grower Lace Cactus blooms 
in =p, pink, red and yellow flowers. Gift so proms 
orders! Hurry—send today. SEND NO MONEY—OR- 
DER NOW—PAY LATER. Or mail $1.69 with order, we 
pay postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Send 
Dame and address to PAN AMERICAN CACTUS CO. Dept 
S-1423, 148 Monroe Ave. N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


NEW "SNOW BALL TOMATO 


IVORY ACID 
WHITE | FREE 


FRUITS 


Write TODAY for your packet. Be first in r 
community to grow these large, white, delicious 
acid-free tomatoes. Send 10c (stamps or coin) Now 
for generous planting of this unique vegetable. Do 


not delay. S limited. 
E ANDREWS FREW (Sta. 174), PARADISE, PA. 
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You'll say you've never seen its | 








sippi rivers join. The price: $400,000. 

Owner is Col. Fain White King, semi- 
amateur, semi-scientific, semi-commercial 
Kentucky state archaeologist. 

Plungers. He and his wife (also a 
relic hunter) bought the 25-acre property 
14 years ago for $2,500. Nine obvious 
mounds were their clue. They tore down 
an old factory on the site (Wisconsin 
Chair Co.), opened five of the mounds, 

Stone tools, stones and clay figurines, 
smoking pipes, shell and bone hairpins, 
even a 100-lb. carved-stone turtle were 
among the dead town’s treasures. 

These and a thousand skeletons are 
shown in seven museum buildings and 
wood shelters over the opened mounds. 
Thirty-five other mounds remain to be ex- 
plored. Work to date, the Kings say, cost 
them $350,000. 

Townsmen? Col. King calls his skele- 
tons “mound builders,” says they came 
from Asia by way of Alaska “a thousand 
years ago.” Academic archaeologists call 
them paleo-Indians, don’t know when they 
migrated. The colonel’s $1 admission 
(about $40,000 a year) nicks scientists as 
well as tourists. ' 

Ill health led the colonel to put sales- 
advertisements in Chicago and New York 
papers. He has had some offers, but hasn’t 
sold the property. ° 


Hands-off Landing 


During the war, military transport 
planes nosed down to perfect landings 
through “ceiling zero” fog. Pilots had it 
easy, didn’t even touch the controls. 

Last week the same robot blind-land- 
ing system was ready for commercial use. 
The day of all-weather airline schedules, 
however, must await extensive government 
testing. Civilian experts don’t consider 
war-use proof enough. 

System's Secret: A little black box 
that transmits radio beams from standard 
airport landing beacons into mechanical 
force that moves flight controls. Builder- 
of-the-box: Minneapolis-Honeywell, whose 
engineers changed the military version to 
fit regular airliners. 





BLACK BOX. Interprets antenna signals for 
autopilot. (SEE: Hands-off Landing) 


*So inconspicuous 





Be you sEE—I’m wearing a new Zenith ~ 
Hearing Aid and I can hear again! You 
don’t have to shout any more. 


Sure ...I admit I used to think it was my 
business if I didn’t choose to wear an aid. 
But when folks stopped trying to make me 
hear because they had to shout...I realized 
my defective hearing involved more than 
just myself. 


So I got smart and tried a Zenith. Wear it 
as casually as eyeglasses now because its 
Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord are so in- 
conspicuous. (Even you didn’t notice it, re- 
member?) And I’m getting out among people 
more... getting on better with my work, too. 


Smartest thing I ever did for myself and 
my friends was putting on a Zenith. No one 
will ever have to raise his voice to me again. 


If you are hard of hearing—do yourself and 
your friends a favor: Visit your local Zenith 
dispenser for a free demonstration of the 
New Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. 


No one will press you to buy. You adjust 
the Zenith yourself to your own hearing 
needs with the flick of a finger. It’s easy as 
focusing binoculars! See your dispenser soon 
... and drop a note to Zenith Radio Corpora- 
tion, Dept. Pa-2B, Chicago 39, Illinois, for 
free descriptive literature. 


Super-powered 
Model A-3-A $50 
Model B-3-A(Bone- 
Conduction) $50 
Standard Model 
A-2-A $40 
Choice of 
Amplifier Colors at 
No Extra Cost 








GY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 
COPYRIGHT 1946, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
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The World 


Baring of secret Yalta agreement 
shows Stalin struck hard bargain 
with FDR for Red entry into Jap war 


The secret of Yalta was out. Part 
had leaked with the disclosure (PATH- 
FINDER, Feb. 13) that, despite denials of 
secret promises, FDR had promised Stalin 
the Kurile Islands for fighting the Japs. 
Last week the world learned the Kuriles 
were just an instalment on Stalin’s bill. 

The Price. For entering the Pacific 
war “two or three months after Germany 
surrendered,” Stalin had made FDR and 
Churchill pledge: (1) recognition of the 
Red “People’s Republic” of Mongolia; 
(2) Soviet possession of the Kuriles and 
nearby islands including the southern half 
of Sakhalin, captured by Japan in 1904; 
(3) a Soviet sphere of influence in Man- 
churia, with. lease of Port Arthur naval 
base, “internationalization” of the Port of 
Dairen, and “joint operation” with China 
of Manchurian railways. 

Meaning. The most important of 
these secret promises, were about Man- 
churia, There Russia got vast economic 
and strategic privileges—at the expense of 
U.S. interests, and of China herself. Chiang 
Kai-shek wasn’t represented at Yalta, al- 
though the Big Three paid him a gesture 
by asking his okay. FDR undertook to 
get it—and did, in a Russo-Chinese treaty 
following the secret agreement, 

By giving Russia these privileges in 
Manchuria, FDR had violated one of the 
chief principles we were fighting for—the 
“open door” policy opposing special privi- 
leges at China’s expense. 

Effect. With the Red boot firmly in- 
side the “open door,” Stalin, last week, 
stuck his leg in a little farther. Russia was 
reported to have demanded joint opera- 
tion of Manchurian heavy industries. And 
with the Chinese Communists and the 
Red Army in Manchuria, the Chinese Gov- 


ernment was in no position to say no. 

Excuses. Defending the secret deal, 
Secretary of State Byrnes said: “It was a 
military agreement. Had the Japanese 
learned of it, they would have attacked 
Russia immediately. That would have ne- 
cessitated removal of Russian troops from 
the German front . . . and made the task 
of the American armies that much more 
difficult, and cost more lives.” Byrnes 
added he’d announced the existence of the 
agreement last September. He didn’t ex- 
plain why the terms were kept secret long 
after Russia entered the war. 

Critics pointed out FDR paid too 
much for Russia’s aid, since the Pacific 
war was almost won when the Red Army 
came in. Whether FDR should have fore- 
seen this at Yalta was a dispute for the 
historians and the politicians, 


Fixed Fight 


Riots kept smirching Argentina’s 
presidential race. Deaths mounted close 
to 100. But Yankee-baiting dictator Juan 
Peron sat pretty. “We expect bloodshed 
election day (Feb. 24),” he sneered. Vio- 
lence was his trump. Whether he was 
forced to play it or not, there seemed no 
way he could lose. 

Reasons. Almost nobody expected an 
honest election. The Army was to count 
the votes and the Army was up to its chin- 
straps in politics, Power to count meant 
power for unscrupulous War Minister 
Humberto Sosa Molina to throw the re- 
sult as he pleased. Playing cagey, Sosa 
Molina flirted with both sides. 

Each party line-up held such strange 
bedfellows they made U. S. Democrats or 
Republicans look like happy families. 
Peron was backed by most of the Cath- 
olic Church and organized labor; by busi- 
ness interests that expected fat contracts 
manufacturing munitions for Peron’s mili- 
taristic program; by Yankee-haters and 


by an undetermined part of the Army. 





International 


MIDDLE MAN, America’s Stettinius (center) tries fo talk Russia's Vishinsky (left) into seeing 
eye fo eye with Britain's Bevin (right). (SEE: Wind-Up) 
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Anti-Nazi—Montevideo 


ELECTION BROTH. Chef Peron stews: Nazism, 
Communism, in same pot with Catholicism, in 
Uruguayan cartoon. (SEE: Fixed Fight) 


(Fluctuating Army allegiances were the 
big, unknown quantity in this election.) 
Peron’s opponent, Jose Tamborini, was 
backed by the rest of the Army; by prac- 
tically the whole Navy; by some labor 
groups; by conservative landholders, small 
farmers, and small business; and by stu- 
dents, professors, intellectuals, liberals, 
radicals, Communists, and pro-Yankees. 

Meaning. These line-ups would have 
given Tamborini a fair chance of winning 
an honest election. He had little chance of 
winning this one, because he had no an- 
swer to Peron’s trump of violence. 

In a showdown by force, Peron 
seemed sure to win because his followers 
—especially the Army, and organized la- 
bor groups were ready, willing and able 
to fight. Tamborini’s students, intellectu- 
als and radicals were ready and willing, 
but far from able. His Army and Navy 
supporters were able but far from willing. 
Without any great devotion to Tamborini, 
they supported him only because they 
feared Peron’s flamboyant anti-American- 
ism and militarism would hurt business 
and international relations, 

To calm such fears, Peron last week 
held out a phony olive branch to the 
U. S. He asked “close relationships with 
the great, northern geighbor.” But few 
observers considered this more than a 
smart maneuver to split the opposition 
and pick up a few votes. 

Effect. Whether Peron got in by a 
“legal” election or by force—or even if 
the election was side-tracked by a “com- 
promise” that left Peron as the power be- 
hind the throne—the result would be a 
belly-blow to U. S. Pan-American policy. 
Henceforth, we would have to reckon with 
a strong, shrewd, power-mad, 100% anti- 
American dictatorship in Argentina—rich- 
est and most advanced nation in Latin 
America. 


Shotgun Wedding? 


Lolling in the Bermuda sun, British 
and American aviation experts awaited 
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word from London and Washington. Their 
work was done. Only okays from their 
home governments were needed to make it 
official. 

They had agreed on an Anglo-Ameri- 
can civil aviation pact. It ironed out dif- 
ferences between U. S. insistence on free 
competition and British demand for state 
control, 

Compromises. These differences 
were adjusted by: (1) shifting responsibil- 
ity for rate-fixing to an operators’ group— 
the International Air Transport Associa- 
tion—on a year’s trial basis; (2) British 
acceptance of the “fifth freedom of the 
air”—allowing planes to pick up cargo and 
passengers in one foreign country to carry 
to another. But Britain insisted this must 
be “reasonable’’—no “undue side-traffick- 
ing”; (3) setting up definite routes for 
planes of both nations; (4) unlimited 
schedules; (5) use of U. S.-leased bases on 
3ritish Empire territory along our Atlan- 
tic coast for civil planes of all nations, 
under U. S. Army control. 

Meaning. These compromises gave 
U. S. airlines most of the rights they 
wanted, for international flight with Brit- 
ain as a stopping point. Britain’s main 
victory was on rates, where the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association is un- 
likely to okay Pan American Airways’ 
proposed $275 fare to London. 

But Sen. McCarran (D.-Nev.) griped: 
“The British have barred low-fare land- 
ings because they couldn’t compete, They 
have forced American airlines into a Shot- 
gun wedding with a foreign cartel.” 


Wind-Up 


Sighing with relief, United Nations 
delegates packed to leave London for 
homes around the world. Their relief was 
because the first session was winding up 
instead of blowing up. 

Fireworks between Russia and Brit- 
ain had sounded as if they might blow up 
the infant peace organization before it 
was weaned. But it lived—and, with it, 
lived hopes for a better world. 

Accomplishments. Delegates had 
done what they intended: They had or- 
ganized, elected a Secretary General (Nor- 
wegian Trygve Lie) and tentatively picked 
a permanent U. S. site. Although the com- 
mittee which toured the northeastern U. S. 
seaboard had recommended an area most- 
ly in southern Connecticut, north of New 
York City, the Assembly re-opened dis- 





HUNGER. Filipino woman expresses it. (SEE: 
Empty Stomachs) 


cussion, Almost anything might happen, 
including reconsideration of San Fran- 
cisco, or holding next fall’s session in 
London. 

Fireworks. In the Security Council, 
Russian and British rivalries still set off 
fireworks. Last week’s were charges by 
the USSR Ukrainian delegate that British 
troops in Java menaced world peace. 
These charges resembled Russia’s of the 
week before, on Greece. They met the 
same shouts of “lie!” from Britain’s Bevin; 
the same conciliation attempts by Amer- 
ica’s Stettinius; the same hesitation by 
the Council. Meanwhile, the Dutch of- 
fered Java semi-independent dominion 
status. The Dutch delegate proposed 
amending the Ukrainian demand, to make 
the investigation of Dutch instead of Brit- 
ish rule. That looked like the Council’s 
way out. 

Outlook. Russo-British ¢onflicts re- 
mained a threat to world peace—especial- 
ly their clash in the Mediterranean. And 
this was merely the most spectacular of 
innumerable trouble spots, from Argentina 
to Korea. But homeward-bent delegates 
were relieved UNO hadn’t been handed 
too much dynamite too early in its life. 
They prayed some of it might fizzle out 
harmlessly before the next session. 


Empty Stomachs 


North and South Americans were 
lucky. They had enough to eat. Most of 
the rest of the world’s peoples were 
hungry. Many were starving. More would 
starve before the year’s end, despite emer- 
gency attempts to get food delivered to 
them, 

Far Eastern peoples suffered most— 
Indians, Chinese, Malayans, Filipinos. In 
India the famine was expected to be worse 
than in 1943 when three million died. 

Next worse off were 100 million Eu- 
ropeans, who will have to live on 1,500 
calories a day, or less, (Nutritionists call 
2,000 “minimum for safety.” U.S. aver- 
age is 3,300.) 

Tight Belts. Last week Britain 
slashed already scanty rations with a re- 
turn to war-time black bread and a cut 
in butter, margarine and cooking oil ra- 
tions. In a London movie theater, an old 
woman arose to interrupt a picture of 
Betty Grable eating breakfast. “We want . 
dried eggs,” the woman screamed. 

Some Germans were better off. In 
the U. S. occupation zone, the Army an- 
nounced it had examined 8,000 civilians 
without finding a case of starvation. But 
millions in Italy, Spain, France, eastern 
Europe, were desperate. 

Reasons. The world’s cupboard was 
bare because production had dropped 
12%. Droughts and other hazards had cut 
crops in Australia, New Zealand, Argen- 
tina, India, France, Italy. War had stymied 
farmers and disrupted transportation, 

Succor. UNRRA rushed what food 
it could get to famished regions. But Di- 
rector Herbert H. Lehman admitted 
UNRRA had only 299,000 tons of wheat, 
where it wanted 3.2 million tons. The rice 
situation was worse. Despite President 
Truman’s appeal and U. S. conservation 
measures (see Relief, p. 7) world-wide re- 
lief seemed largely doomed to be too little 
and too late. 

Effect. Because starving people are 
rebellious people, world-wide political 
trouble loomed. In India, the famine was 
expected to coincide with an anti-British, 
independence explosion. In eastern Eu- 
rope, hunger readied the way for Com- 
munism, 


Panic in Paris 


“Please call it off,” begged the sta- 
tion manager. “Remember the Orson 





HIT THE GOOD EARTH! Chinese workers ran for their lives, last fall, when @ mine exploded on tracks they were repairing for a U. S$. Marine train, 


halted by Communist sabotage. One Chinese was killed, no Marines injured. Standing (left), was Gen. Peck. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1946 
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* Now a new scientific measure of per- 
formance. Positive proof of balanced 
engineering. Beautiful table models, 
consoles and radio-phonographs. New 
electronic advancements. See your 
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“J low price brings you 100 bloom- 

ing size Gladiolus Bulbs—8 glo- 
rious rainbow mix colors in these 2- 
year-old, high-price varieties: Picardy, Dr. Ben- 
Temple, Peggy Lou, Maid of Orleans. Guar- 
ower 5 years! Order now while they last! Sent in 
plenty of time for spring planting. Money back guarantee. 
FREE Prompt orders receive 3 TUBEROSE Bulbs 
as Free Girt. Bloom first year into waxy 
white, fragrant flowers, 2 to 3 ft. tall, can be grown in 

too 


pots, , 

SEND NO MONEY — RUSH ORDER 
Cash orders sent prepaid—else pay $1.94 plus post- 
age on arrival. Send order, name and address to 

aang may B or CO., Dept. GE-1423 
148 Monroe S48 Monsee Ave. H.W. Grand Rapids 2, Mich Ww. Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


S @e BE SURE—ORDER EARLY 


TRAWBERRIES 


to be sure of plants and pave Gaapasiny- 
bay ye + early. Sn a fine selection of 
varieties—all fully described in our catalog full ee 
bargains in plants, trees and shrubs. Write now. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 710 Lake St., Bridgman, Michigan 












LONE ELM HATCHERY, Box 110, Nokomis, tt. 


Y aah OTTAWA Wood Saw 
FOR TRACTORS 


Fast wood sawing, quickly pays 
for self. Easily moved while 
attached. Big blade. Free details, 
OTTAWA MFG. CQ. 
W-1464 Oak Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 





Welles panic in America.” 

“This isn’t America,” snapped pro- 
ducer Jean Nocher. “This is sophisticated 
Paris, Yet our radio programs haven’t 
been sophisticated enough. Mine was ap- 
proved by national broadcasting director 
Claude Bourdet. I insist: It must go on.” 

It went on, 

The Show. It began like the Orson 
Welles show, with a fake newscast, inter- 
rupted by “emergency” announcements. 
But this menace wasn’t from Mars; it was 
the atom bomb. 

Experiments had got out of control. 
Atomic havoc was spreading through Mex- 
ico, Siberia, the Azores. It reached Paris. 
“Commentators” carried microphones “to 
the boulevards” to describe blocks of 
buildings vanishing. “Don’t go down to 
the cellars,” cried a strangled voice, “It’s 
no use.” A deafening explosion. ... 

Effect! It was a fake—all except the 
terror. Paris went mad. Calls flooded po- 
lice headquarters. Crowds knelt in the 
streets and prayed. Premature births were 
recorded, suicides rumored. 

Suddenly the program was cut, “That 
was a good joke, wasn’t it?” purred an an- 
nouncer. Paris didn’t agree. For 24 hours, 
the station had to broadcast explanations 
at 15-minute intervals, 

Nocher couldn’t be reached. He had 
left town in.a hurry. Claude Bourdet was 
fired as national broadcasting director 
after a complaint from hospitals said pa- 
tients had been seriously affected. 


Stalin Talks 


To nobody’s great astonishment, the 
Communists won the Russian election. 
Since the Communists are Russia’s only 
party and the election was mainly a prop- 
aganda stunt, the result wasn’t front page 
news except to the world’s Communist 
press. 

What hit capitalist headlines was a 
fiery pre-election speech by Stalin. Blam- 
ing capitalism for war, he announced a 
vast “five-year plan,” to “guaranty our 
country against any eventuality.” Among 
annual goals, he called for 50 million tons 
of pig iron, 60 million tons of steel, 60 
million tons of oil, half a billion tons of 
coal—figures almost equalling U.S. pro- 
duction. 

Meaning. Stalin’s crack at capitalism 
proved the Reds are playing their old game 
of using Marxist ideas to win support in 





Acme 


BLOODSHED IN CHILE. Troops fire on crowd of labor demonstrators to break general strike. 


all countries. His call for production 
showed Russia is industrializing on a huge 
scale (1) to prove to the Russian people, 
and the rest of the world, that Communism 
works; (2) for war. 

And both the crack at capitalism and 
the industrialization program showed 
Stalin is putting his faith in Red propa- 
ganda and production—not in interna- 
tional friendships or the UNO. 


Red Bargain 


Rumania won a red, white and blue 
feather for its cap—recognition by Brit- 
ain and America. But the cap—Rumania’s 
Groza government—remained almost solid 
red. 

Recognition followed a get-together 
of Rumanian leaders with ace Big Three 
diplomats: Britain’s Sir Archibald Clark 
Kerr, America’s W. Averill Harriman, and 
Russia’s Andrei Vishinsky. They arranged 
to make Rumania enough of a democracy 
to save face for the western Allies, who 
had demanded democracy as the price of 
recognition. But nothing in this deal loos- 
ened Russia’s grip on Rumania. 

Under the pact, the Groza govern- 
ment: (1) gave the opposition token 
membership in the cabinet (one repre- 
sentative of the Liberal party, one from 
the National Peasants); (2) promised 
“free and unfettered elections as soon as 


possible”; (3) promised free speech, press 
and religion. 
Meaning. All this added up to an- 


other Communist victory, another Anglo- 
American admission there’s no hope of 
persuading Stalin to let western demo- 
cratic ideas penetrate the buffer states on 
Russia’s eastern border. 

Effect. Despite the Red concessions 
to save face for Britain and America, Ru- 
mania remained a Communist dictatorship 
under Russia’s thumb. Next in line was a 
similar deal for Anglo-American recogni- 
tion of Bulgaria. Diplomats explained 
both deals were necessary to insure Ru- 
manian and Bulgarian signatures on peace 
treaties, 


Morning After 


Koreans had a hangover. It followed 
a three weeks’ jag on political ferment. 
Rumors, speeches, demonstrations had had 
the capital city, Seoul, in a near frenzy 
over outcome of hush-hush conferences 
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RELIEVE CRUEL PAIN OF 


BACKACHE 


QUICKLY! EASILY! 


Why suffer cruel, nagging, muscular 
back pains—when help can be so quick, 
so easy! Don't wait, try the clean, mod- 
ern, proved way to relieve simple back- 
ache, other muscle strains and pains. 
Just apply one big Johnson’s BACK 
PLASTER, right on the sore spot. Its 
mild medication gently HEATS your 
back, stirs up circulation, fights conges- 
tion, eases pain. Warm flannel covering 
retains body heat, protects against chill- 
ing, supports day and night—feels great! 
(Nore: In case of chronic backache, see 
your doctor.) Insist on the GENUINE, 
made by Johnson & Johnson—frst choice 
of millions. At all drug stores. 


Gofunons BACK PLASTER 


We Have 


FILM? 


4 rolis No. 127 size.. 
(4 roll limit) 
3 rolis No. 120 size. . 
3 rolis No. 620 size. . mailing and 
3 rolls No. 116 size.. 1. packing 
3 rolls No. 616 size.. oun. 
(3 roll limit) 
Our film, guaranteed genuine U. 8S. Govern- 
ment War Surplus, has just been released! 
You can have it, as long as = ay —— 
We guarantee to fill all o oP? eamoe 
—if you order NOW! FREE! vith 4 
order we include FREE of charge mailing 
bags, price lists, and other big bargains. 
Send money today! No C.O.D.'s accepted. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


cone MOTO SERVICE 


DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 


FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered 
real embarrassment because their plate dropped, 
slipped or wabbled at just the wrong time. Do 
not live in fear of this happening to you. Just 
sprinkle a little FASTEETH, the alkaline (non- 
acid) powder, on your plates. Holds false teeth 
more firmly, so they feel more comfortable. 
Does not sour. Checks ‘“‘plate odor’’ (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 


These prices 
faghedip all 


WE WILL PAY YOU ‘25 


FOR SELLING FIFTY $1 ASSORTMENTS 
® Great demand for our Birthday and All Occa- 
sion cards. Sell for $1—your profit 50¢. It costs 
nothing to try—write for samples today. 


} CLINTON ST.. NEWARK 2, N. J 
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there between Russian and Ameriféan offi- 
cers, 

The talks had been arranged at the 
Big Three Moscow conference to lay 
foundations for Korea’s future: (1) eco- 
nomic—by erasing the barrier at the 38th 
parallel between the Red Army, occupying 
the industrial north, and the Yanks in the 
agricultural south; (2) political—by set- 
ting up a provisional government. 

Result. The outcome was a flop. The 
talks accomplished neither their economic 
nor their political aim. Instead, they 
passed the buck to a “permanent, ten- 
man Soviet-American commission to study 
problems in Korea and help establish a 
provisional government.” 

The commission—five Yanks and five 
Russians—announced last week it would 
get started with a tour of the country. 

Meaning. Russia and the U.S. had 
failed to agree again, in the only spot on 
the globe where their interests clashed 
without presence of a third party. Just 
what the points of disagreement over 
Korea were remained hidden. An Amer- 
ican officer complained: “The Russians 
were tied down by instructions from Mos- 
cow, they couldn’t have agreed if they 
wanted to.” 
at least assured machinery for a futyre 
agreement whenever Russia did want it. 


Around the Globe 


Tokyo: Gen. MacArthur denied or- 
dering British troops to Indonesia, said: 
“Tt was decided on a higher level.” 

Moscow: Foreign Commissar Molo- 
tov charged Britain and America are en- 
dangering peace by using ex-Axis soldiers 
to police Europe. 





International 

OVERSEEING CLEO. Author George Bernard 

Shaw supervises British movie version of his 
“Caesar and Cleopatra.” 


But the ten-man commission - 


Building mkelial= 


O72 Camp. ? 


Ask about this 


FIREPLACE 


that Circulates Heat 


Make certain that your fireplace 
will give you the modern comfort of 
circulated heat. Learn how the Heati- 
lator Fireplace actually circulates heat 
« « « how it draws cool air from floor 
level, heats it, and returns it to far 
corners—even to adjoining rooms. 


The Heatilator Fireplace has been 
proved all gover America. It saves 
weeks of furnace fires, spring and fall, 
in thousands of homes. Solves the 
heating problem in basement rooms. 

es camps usable earlier in spring, 
later in fall and for week-ends of 
winter sports, 
WILL NOT SMOKE 


The Heatilator ie a steel form around 
which the masonry is easily built. It assures 
proper construction, eliminating faults that 
commonly cause smoking. Firebox, damper, 
smoke dome and down aft shelf are built- 
in parts of the unit. Adds but little to the 
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terial ee every- 
where. Write for illus- 
trated folder. 


HEATILATOR, INC, 


158 E. Brighton A 
Syracuse 5, N. x.” 
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HEARING AID 
D EAF WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing Govies wt be ig pout BATTERY. we head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. 


users In your v ~~ rey Fy ideal Xmas 7 pe 
American Earphone Co. 10 


East Aird St. (Dept. P-1), WY. 17, &. ¥. 


Opportunity of lifetime supplying DDT and 
other profitable products to farmers. No ex- 
perience or capital required. Must have auto 
and good references. Permanent. Write or wire. 


McNESS COMPANY 
722, Freeport, 1 








The Family 


Peril 


National Catholic Conference on Fam- 
ily Life hears President, others, dis- 
cuss threats to the American family 


Trying times threaten to break up 
the very core of the American way of life 
—the family. 

This was the warning President Tru- 
man messaged to the National Catholic 
Conference on Family Life last week in 
Washington. He pointed to perils at the 
doorsteps of America’s homes: 

“Many things are working against 
the family. Our housing situation, the 
economic insecurity of so many of our 
people—these and similar problems are 
hardly less than aitacks.” 

Since only steady and responsible 
homes drive people to work, progress, he 
said, Americans need—and should fight for 
—a family bill of rights, 

Then the conference heard Ernest J. 
Bohn, Cleveland housing director, urge 
families to demand better housing. He 
lashed out at the Administration for “fail- 
ing to provide shelter for 24 million fam- 
ilies.” Building material price control and 
public housing, he said, would give fami- 
lies an opportunity to live decent lives, 

Divorce Evil. The family is besieged 
by disastrous attacks on its marals, too, 
declared Judge Michael Walsh, N.Y. State 
Supreme Court. The home is suffering 
from physical and emotional strains caused 
by poor housing, inadequate incomes, un- 
employment. And of these, the greatest 
evil is divorce—‘“the social cancer in 
American life.” By 1965, he predicted, 
one of every two peace-time marriages 
will end in divorce, 

“The broken home will continue to 
be a menage... until the American con- 
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science . . . gathers sufficient moral cour- 
age to apply the only logical remedy,” the 
jurist said. That cure, he concluded, is to 
abolish divorce. 


Packable 


Last week’s newest millinery creation 
collapsed like an accordion. But not by 
mistake. It was designer Peg Fischer’s idea 
for a good traveling companion—a hat 
that tucks into a suitcase corner. 

Miss Fischer didn’t sacrifice a snitch 
of style either. One “compact” model was 
fashioned from two gray felt circles, fas- 
tened at the top. Sides curved softly back 
and were set off by a perky white pique 
cuff. 

Swish and swoop in all the spring 
bonnets was applauded everywhere. At the 
Chicago Merchandise Mart, fashion ex- 
perts predicted hats would even “please 
the men.” 


Credit Parents 


Ask ‘teen-agers who influences their 
thinking. It’s mostly parents, they an- 
swer, according to a Scholastic Magazine 
survey announced last week. 

In a poll of 1,555 high schools, stu- 
dents gave a vote of 38% to “the family,” 
17% to magazines and newspapers as the 
two big factors in making up minds. Par- 
ents help most because they’re “reason- 
able with me,” explained one high-schooler. 
Others had “respect for their judgment.” 

No Gang Rule. Rest of the ratings 
showed some mothers and dads worry 
needlessly about outside pressures. “The 
gang” (close friends) got a vote of 11.5%; 
radio, 10.5%; movies, only 3%. Inde- 
pendent-thinking teensters preferred maga- 
zine and newspaper articles to all of these, 





TEENABELLE. . . . . . . by LAL! 


"You're such a great help, Teenabelle—/ 
wouldn't know how to manage without you.” 


especially when they give both sides of a 
question, 

Teachers got just 5% for their in- 
fluence. But students polished that off 
with a compliment: “Their opinions are 


seldom prejudiced.” 


For Friends Abroad 


Like all girls, 6- to 9-year-old mem- 
bers of the Midget Group, New York 
City, got a big thrill out of their Valen- 
tines. But it was more fun pasting them on 
Friendship boxes for European children. 

In each of the trimmed (cigar) boxes, 
Midgets had carefully packed school sup- 
plies, sewing kit, soap, toothbrush, mit- 
tens or socks—items required by the Amer- 
ican Women’s Voluntary Services, project 
sponsors. Other luxuries (to Europeans) 
like combs, bobby pins, neckties—even lip- 
sticks—fitted into spare corners. On top 


Ingersoll Div., Borg-Warner Corp. 

LUMPED IN ONE. On sale now fo contractors is a complete home utility unit, mass-produced for various-type, $3,000 to $10,000 houses. Unit's 

core (1) has oil or gas furnace; water heater; air filter; blower; gas, water, electric, sewer connections; rolls through door (c) for a quick fit-up 

job. On its kitchen-laundry side (r) are automatic washer (under counter), stee! cabinets, refrigerator, sink, stove with sliding top that swings 
left for laundry table. Features-to-come are deep-freete unit, clothes dryer. 
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went the sender’s friendship letter, writing 
paper, and return envelope. 

Midgets took time out to deliver fin- 
ished boxes to older girls of AWVS Junior 
Auxiliary, in charge of shipping, money- 
raising. But they were back soon with new 
supplies, ideas for trims, and much chat- 
tering about thank-you letters to come. 


Spot News 


No need to worry if lipstick, nail 
polish or 45 other stains splotch rayon 
clothes. A new stain-removal pamphlet 
tells what to do. 

Tackling nail polish, for example, re- 
quires testing first. Try polish remover 
on a hidden seam, -If fabric dissolves, it’s 
acetate rayon, can’t be cleaned. If it 
doesn’t, put a white blotter under stain 
and sponge. 

How to handle other spots depends 
on whether rayon is washable. The tip- 
sheet is free from Sally Dickson Asso- 
ciates, 299 Madison Ave., New York. 


Time for Babies 


Newlyweds should wait at least a 
year before starting a family. By that 
time, said Dr. Walter R. Stokes, Wash- 
ington, D. C., marriage counselor, they'll 
know if their marriage is stable enough 
for children. 

It’s especially important for the war- 
wedded to wait, he stressed, because hus- 
bands and wives, while apart, developed 
unrealistic expectations of each other that 
might lead to disappointments, 

.Harmful. A squabbling pair shouldn’t 
have babies because “it is rare indeed 
that children bring happiness and stability 
to an unhappy marriage,” said Dr. Stokes. 
“On the contrary, they generally induce 
deeper discord” and suffer severe handi- 
caps themselves. 

Cause of most couples’ troubles is 
that they were taught as children sex is 
“something to be ashamed of,” Dr. Stokes 
has found. A psychiatrist can cure some 





Ingersoll Div., Borg-Warner Corp. 
ENGINEERED IN. Bathroom fixtures hook 
up to unit, too (see opposite page); fit right 
next to if, across house on some floor, or 
diréctly above on second floor. 
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Acme 
SLEEP SAVER. A neat all-in-one suit, designed 
by Jack Denst, Chicago, goes on so quickly it 
means 8 more minutes in bed. Tailorette Mrs. 
Betty Voss, Jack's sister, gives final fitting. 





of these attitudes during the first year or 
two of marriage—but seldom after five or 
ten years (too much “accumulated hostil- 
ity between man and wife”). 


Musical Grandmas 


Gossip, generally, concerns itself with 
the backyard tales of everyday life. But 
for 11 grandmothers in Indianapolis it’s 
strictly cultural, something to sandwich in 
between Chopin etudes or Beethoven 
sonatas. ihc ie 

They are the Musical Grandmas of 
America, Inc., who last week got together 
for a fifth-year celebration. Headed by 
Grand Major Chord (president) Mrs. 
Frank W. Cregor, the women musicians 
all have held high posts in local and na- 
tional musical societies, allow new mem- 
bers by invitation only. 

Though their monthly meetings are 
usually hair-down, relaxing sessions, the 
grandmas find-time during the rest of the 
month for projects that will “inspire love 
of beauty, music and the arts in hearts 
and minds of all grandchildren.” They 
advise on musical therapy for veterans, 
help local groups prepare civic concerts 
and recitals; also arrange musical pro- 
grams for their grandchildren’s group, 
whose members they call “Grace Notes.” 


For Achievements 


This time the top ten weren’t picked 
for flashly dressing or boxoffice appeal. It 
was the news-makers, progress-promoters 
whom the Women’s National Press Club 
selected as 1945’s outstanding women: 

Virginia Gildersleeve, teacher, only 
woman delegate to UNO San Francisco 


conference; Agnes de Mille, dancer, did 
ballet for “Oklahoma,” “Carousel”; Mary 
Norton, Congresswoman, only woman ever 
to head major committee (House Labor). 

I, A,.R. Wylie, novelist; Ruth M. 
Leach, vice president of International 
Business Machines; Georgia O’Keefe, 
landscape painter; Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick, war correspondent: Margaret Web- 
ster, Shakespearean play producer; Mar- 
garet Cuthbert, director of NBC women’s 
programs; Dr. Esther Loring Richard, psy- 
chiatrist. “Woman of the year,” was Dr. 
Lise Meitner, atom bomb scientist. 


Stainless Gems 


Out from behind huge forging ham- 
mers, turret lathes at last week’s National 
Metal Exposition, Cleveland, stepped 
pretty models wearing the newest thing 
in stainless steel—jewelry. , 

Gleaming, non-tarnishable earrings, 
bracelets, necklaces, fashioned from 
kitchen-ware stuff, got a big hand from 
the steel men. But already the ornaments 
had caught more critical eyes of women 
in a Pittsburgh trial sale. Their approval 
promised stiff competition for more ex- 
pensive sterling and gold-plate. 


‘Teen Tabloid 


High school boys and girls in New 
York City snatched up their American 
High News, nickel tabloid, on newsstands 
for the first time this week. Some already 
had seen friends’ subscription, copies 


’ around school, knew they liked it ‘because 


it was “theirs.” 

It was theirs because the 40 colum- 
nists, photographers, reporters were high 
schoolers themselves. And contents were 
what ‘teen-agers liked: Everything from 
school and community doings to columns 
of jukebox jargon, cloakroom gossip. 

Owners. Bosses and founders were 
a trio of crusty “old” Canadians: Bill 
Cumpsty, 22, Lloyd Jackson, 19, and Weir 
Reid, 26. They came to New York last 





Du Pont Co. 
SOAP BANK. Inside pocket in this sponge holds 
supply of soap scraps thot'lil bubble through 
the porous holder when moistened and clean 
anything from dogs fo woodwork, 
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For the reader desiring 
the address of a needle- 
craft magazine, Mrs. L.® 
K. L., Minnesota, writes: 
“I’m sure the needlework £; 
lover would like Aunt 
Ellen’s WORKBASKET. 
This monthly pattern and 
direction seryice brings 
the latest cr tions in 
handcraft and needlework from the coun- 
try’s foremost artists and designers. It is 
$1.00 a year for twelve issues, but no sam- 
les are sent because each issue contains 
arge hot iron transfer patterns as well as 
ideas for such items as doilies, edgings, 
bedspreads, tablecloths, hats, , bags, and 
baby’s things. Orders should be sent to the 
WORKBASKET, 4232 Westport Station, 
Kansas City 2, Mo.” If you are not delight- 
fully pleased with the first issue, Aunt Ellen 
will return your dollar and you may keep 
the material received without obligation, 


Wonderful for Skin 


and Scalp Irritations 
‘Invisible’ Liquid Prompt! 
Relieves Torture—Aids Healing 


To quickly soothe the itching, burning 
of eczema, psoriasis, skin and scalp irri- 
tations due to external cause — apply 
liquid Zemo—a Doctor's formula backed 
by 35 years’ success. Zemo aso aids 
healing. Being stainless, invisible—you 
can apply Zemo any time for prompt 
relief — it won't show on skin. Over 





25,000,000 packages sold! 
In # sizes. All drugstores. ZEMO 
—> 
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100 Prize Veo. & 
‘Send Address on Post Card 
MILLS SEED HOUSE 
Box 48 ROSE HILL, N. Y. 


How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 





make it so easy to take. , 


MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 


INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
contaneo 1s SYRUP PEPSIN 
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fall with just a few hundred dollars, set 
out on their own. , 

It went over big. Advertising piled 
in. But the cagey owners censored every- 
thing, banned liquor ads. They turned 
thumbs down on offers of exclusive com- 
mercial sponsorship, too. 

Editors’ aim is national distribution. 
But. dreams won’t run away with them. 
Way to success, they know, is broadening 
the tabloids coverage and staff—and lots 
of hard work. 


Woman's Way 


Not all marriages are made in heaven. 
Designing females, it appears, sometimes 
take matters into their own hands. Last 
year, they bought 312,000 engagement 
stones to be used on men. But the girls 
are not at all generous in selections, buy 
mostly synthetic stones, said ring sellers. 


Food 


Sacrifice 


During and after the war Americans 
had eaten better than ever. Now, in the 
face of world starvation, they prepared to 
share their food, perhaps go back to ra- 
tioning. 

Housewives last week were consider- 
ing what effect President Truman’s food 
conservation order (see Relief, p. 7) 
would have on their dinner tables, 

For them it means a grayish bread in 
30 to 60 days (due to increasing the 
amount of flour taken out of wheat from 
72% to 80%). There will be as much 
bread, cake, pastries as before, but less 
flour for home-baking, with grocers ration- 
ing informally. 





“C. W. Stellinger 


THE BEST! Lucette Bowers wins with opple- 
dumpling dish. (SEE: Simplicity Scores) 





Good For You. The new flour should 
taste something like cracked wheat, “won't 
kill anybody, might even help some,” said 
Agriculture Secretary Anderson. It adds 
muscle-building protein to bread, and 
when enriched, Vitamin B and iron, Flour- 
makers, however, protested people won't 
eat gray bread (only 4% buy whole wheat 
now), also that dark flour means an end 
to ready-mix biscuits, waffles, pancakes. 

Meat Slash. There will be a spurt 
in meat supplies for the next two months 
(150 lbs. per person, compared to 125 
Ibs., last half of 1945), due to increased 
slaughtering to save feed—then drastic 
cuts, possibly rationing. Poultry and egg 
supplies, however, should be ample. 

Heavier exports of dairy products, 
fats and oils mean cuts in evaporated milk. 
ice cream, margarine, salad dressing. Rice 
may disappear from stores in all but the 
13 rice-eating states, 


Currant Events 


One war-absent import that won’t be 
coming back is the currant from Greece. 
Reason: Currants now are “made in 
U.S.A.” California is growing more than 
housewives and bakers can use. 

Ever since the Middle Ages, Greece 
had been the world’s biggest producer 
(even the word currant came from the 
Greek city, Corinth). But war damage and 
neglect cut Greek vineyards’ production 
to less than half, 

Currants are small raisins. Of the 
two California types, Zante currants are 
dried Zante grapes; Thompson bakers are 
from Thompson seedless grapes. 


Frozen On Way 


Food experimenters were up in the 
clouds last week, working out a way to 
freeze fruits and vegetables en route to 
consumers. 

They piled fresh foods into a well- 
ventilated cargo plane, let pilot and nature 
do the rest. Up at 23,000 feet, the foods 
froze in 1 hr. 40 min. to 34 hours, de- 
pending on type. 

Frozen Food Institute officials hoped 
to clinch the new idea with follow-up test 
flights between Florida, Georgia fields and 
New York. Once stratosphere freezing is 
perfected, it will cut distribution costs in 
half, they said, 


Simplicity Scores 


-It was a tense moment for Lucette 
Bowers, 13, Lincoln Park, N. J., as judges 
sampled her “snits and knept.”” Competi- 
tion was stiff; 58 of the state’s best 4-H 
cooks had submitted apple recipes in last 
week’s apple growers’ contest. 

But judges smacked their lips, 
awarded Lucette top prize. Here—in a 
recipe handed down from her Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch grandmother—was proof that 
simple dishes are tops, long-lived: 

Snits and Knept. Cook 2 c. dried 
apples in ham bone stock. When apples 
are partly cooked, drop biscuit dough 
by spoonsful on top, simmer for 20 min- 
utes, Serve immediately. 
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Food Tips 
"Give me Apple.” An old flavor on 


its way to new uses at soda fountains, in 
candy and in commercial jellies is essence 
of apple, recently bottled by USDA sci- 
entists, . 

Jiffy Fries. French-fried potatoes, 
newest frozen food, require no deep-fat 
frying, only 20-minute oven heating. 

Solid Juice. Pure orange, grapefruit, 
prune, carrot juices, condensed into tab- 
lets, make good candy substitute. 


Health 


Swab Athlete’s Foot 


Nearly half the foot and skin irrita- 
tions for which people go to doctors are 
not caused by fungus, say three Indiana 
skin specialists. They are caused by salve 
and goo “cures.” 

The doctors tested 400 patients using 
a total of 106 “athlete’s foot” remedies, 
they wrote in the American Medical As- 
sociation Journal. 

One remedy raised a vicious infec- 
tion on 160 patients. In most cases it was 
worse than a fungus itself could produce. 
Worst-offending commercial ointments 
were mercury-compounds. After these 
came phenol, benzocaine and tar deriva- 
tives. Sulfa-mixtures seemed harmless. 

Mercury and tar ointments, the doc- 
tors found, destroyed normal skin’s power 
to resist infection—even made it burn in 
mild sunlight. 


Motionless Breathing 


To have your breathing done for you 
ought to help you fight lung tuberculosis, 
reasoned Dr. Alvan L. Barach, 

Accordingly, he designed and built, at 
New York’s Presbyterian hospital, a new 
kind of iron lung. In it “two-lung” TB 
patients can get lung-rest as complete as 
in the “lung-collapse” treatment for single- 
lung infection. 

Dr. Barach’s iron lung differs from 
that used by infantile paralysis victims. 
Their’s encourages chest muscle action. 
His stops it in from one to three hours. 

No Effort, Fresh air is pumped into 
the tank 18 times a minute. Pressure goes 
up equally inside the lungs and outside 
the chest. Air moves in and out of the 
patient’s lungs, his chest doesn’t move. 

Stopping breath-effort also stops other 
muscle restlessness, Dr. Barach found. 
Patients enjoyed complete rest. And six 
out of 10 of them, after 11 hours a day 
for four months, went home with good 
news: Infection successfully arrested. 


Monmouth Model 


The veterans like it. Local doctors 
like it, too. So does Gen. Bradley. 

It is the Monmouth county, N. J., 
go-day trial plan for medical treatment of 
veterans by their own physicians and 
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county hospital. The try-out ended last 
week. 

“Nothing but satisfaction” was the 
reaction from Dr. Granville Jones, head 
of the co-operating county medical asso- 
ciation. 

In the Monmouth plan (a state-wide 
duplicate experiment is under way in 
Michigan) ex-servicemen went to an As- 
bury Park hospital for “screening.” Clinic 
doctors prescribed, a VA representative 
noted their claims against the government. 

Speed-Up. One hitch developed: 
Claims sent on for okay by the State Vet- 
erans Administration took too long in the 
process. Ex-G.I.s either paid doctors out 
of their own pockets and hoped for repay- 
ment by the government or they persuaded 
the doctors to take the risk, 

Promised Gen, Bradley: VA soon will 
rule that “any reasonable medical evi- 
dence” of service-connected disability will 
start payments from VA. 


Hardiest Pest 


National Institute of Health, Beth- 
esda, Md., plans to go after the second 
most common ailment in U, S.: The com- 
mon cold. (No. 1 is tooth decay.) 

In the institute’s first postwar budget, 
$50,000 will finance cold research, In- 
vestigation will take up where it stopped 
before the war, when Columbia university 
scientists established the likelihood that 
colds were virus diseases. 

How the virus grows and how it may 
be fought are the basic problems. Col- 
lected cold-cultures will be fed on live 
cells, injected into laboratory animals to 
produce vaccines, subjected to attack by 
experynental mold-drugs. 


Seed Saga 


To Chinese, watermelon seeds are 
candy. To superstitious women, they 
mean (if swallowed) a baby. But to Mrs. 
Helen Kelly they meant a new lease on 
life. 

Critically ill with nephritis, Mrs. 
Kelly was being readied in a Philadelphia 
hospital for surgery to repair her infected 
kidney. Needed was a stimulant to 


“prime” the injured organ, set it in opera- 
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MELON MIRACLE. Old remedy helped sur- 
geon save her life. (SEE: Seed Saga) 


COLD QUARTZ ULTRAVIOLET 
RAY THERAPY LAMP 


$ 6 4 5| Complete with 


1. GENUINE QUARTZ TUBE 
95% witraviclet ovtput—no heat 
2. 5-YEAR GUARANTEE ON 
QUARTZ TUBE 


Will not burn ovt, discolor or 
weaken in ultraviolet ray intensity 


BUILT-IN AUTOMATIC TIMER 
Controls duration of treatment 


FREELY FLEXIBLE 
Adjustable to treat any part of bedy 


COMPACT, PORTABLE 
Weighs less than 15 pounds 


BRUSHED CHROME FINISH 
Will not stein or rust 


A.C. OR D.C. CURRENT 
Uses less then 20 watts 


AT GOOD STORES EVERYWHERE 


Sun-Kraft In 


215 W. Superior St., Chicage 10, IN!., U.S.A 
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warns AL WILLIAMS 


Nationally Known Sys- 
temic Conditioner who 
Has Directed Health 
Improvement Programs 
for More than 50,000 
Men and Women. 


, 

DON’T tet early age overtake you! Don’t lose youthful 
vigor and enthusiasm with the best years of life still 
ahead! Fortify your body against Colds, Constipation, 
Headaches, Stomath and Liver disorders, Fatigue, Poor 
Circulation, Excess Weight, and other self created ail- 
ments by employing the same proven systemic condition- 
ing methods that thousands of other men and women 
from 18 te 80 have successfully applied. 


Try This Way of Living 
for Just 90 Days! 


If you are run down, tired, “half sick’’ most of the 
time—and if you seek renewed vigor and health improve- 


ment—let Al Williams teach 
Learn to Combat you how to correct your living 
CONSTIPATION 


plan, No radical diets. No 
drugs or medicines. No tiring 
No equipment to 


exercises. } 
RHEUMATISM buy. Just a practical, care- 
NERVOUSNESS 
OVERWEIGHT 


fully coordinated conditioning 
program that GETS RE- 
SULTS! “Constipation a thing 
of the past’’, writes Mrs. 
Vv. H. “Lest 35 pounds, feel 
PRESSURE 15 years younger”’, writes Dr. 

.J.P. “Blood pressure re- 
and Other duced 25 points’, writes Mr, 


CommonAiliments | L.G.R. “No need for laxa- 
Due to Poor tives after first week’, writes 


Condition. Mr. H.W.D. Hundreds of let- 
ters like these on file for 
inspection, 


FREE BOOK 


Telis How You Can Learn to Apply 
Williams Methods Right in Your Own Home 
Send today for free 24 page illus- 
trated book entitled — “YOUR 
HEALTH and the NEXT 90 DAYS”. 
Gives details of remarkable condi- . ae 
tioning program you can learn and apply right at home 
without upsetting your regular routine. Also contains 
many amazing facts about poor condition and its relation 
to ill health. Tells astonishing results achieved in short 

time. Remember, this beok is FREE! 
MAI L No cost or obligation. Send for your 
TODAY 


copy today. Penny postcard will do, 
FPeseeee See e222 ee ee eee eS eS 
jae Pedy 0 4 PROGRAM, Dept 17-0 
& 542 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A, 


HIGH BLOOD 






‘Otten cost or obligation, please send me post aid, 
a copy of “Your Health and the Next 90 Days’’ 
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A iTCHING 
Checked in A Jiffy 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples and 
other itching conditions. Use cooling, 
medicated D.D.D. Bp. Preneriptinn, Coonee, 
, less, stainless. Soo’ 
A checks itching fast. oe trial bottle 
proves it—or money . Ask your 


| a Sen Sve druggist today for D.D. Prescription, 
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UNIVERSITIES OF <@ecs 
MINN.& CHICAGO %Sae 


,orgeous blooms early August to October. 1 
Thrilling new introductions. Big, bold Ma- 
roon "N’ Gold, striking 4 in. blooms; excit- 
ing HEARTHFIRE, 3 in. glowing deep red; 
brilliant AUTUMN SONG, 3}, in. carmine- 
rose blooms. Dozens of other new, hardy 

rden MUMS. Newest Flowers, Fruits and 
etables in Big New Seed Annual. Write 


today. 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
40 4th ST. FARIBAULT, MINN. 
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tion, Routine drugs failed to do the job. 

Doctors recalled a traditional rem- 
edy: Watermelon seed extract. Fresh 
seeds were sought—out of season. Pre- 
frozen fruit seed wouldn’t do. 

Finally, radio and press appeals found 
a fresh melon, kept from rot by weather 
changes while it lay on its grower’s front 
porch in Marlton, N. J. Its seeds were 
processed, fed to Mrs. Kelly. Reported 
the hospital last week: Operation was a 
success, patient doing well. 


Religion 


Skyscraper or Steeple 


The red sandstone Collegiate Church 
of St. Nicholas had stood the winds of 79 
years at 48th st. and Fifth ave. in New 
York. Now, its existence was threatened 
by a cash offer of $4 million for the corner 
it occupies in a block otherwise towering 
with Rockefeller Center’s glitter. 

Tight-lipped silence of a big-business 
deal gripped the consistory of five minis- 
ters, 28 laymen that owns all Reformed 
Church property in the city. They ap- 
proved the sale “‘in principle,” but whether 
they would actually sell to make room for 
a s5o-story skyscraper was undetermined. 

Prayers. St. Nick’s minister, Dr. 
J. R. Sizoo, appealed for prayers to pre- 
serve the historic landmark. Hundreds 
from other faiths joined his congregation 
(founded by first Dutch settlers of New 
Amsterdam) in those prayers. 


Selassie’s Church . 


“No foreign master” was one reason 
for the break (451 a.p.) of the Coptic 
Church from the Patriarch of Constantin- 
ople, then boss of Eastern Christendom. 

Thereafter, the Copt—who believe 


Christ’s divinity was never separated from 
his manhood—chose their hierarchy from 
Egyptians, 

Last week Ethiopia (now stronghold 





of the Coptic faith, with 4 million mem- 
bers against only 1.5 million in mostly 
Moslem Egypt) had new promise of “no 
foreign master.” 

Own Choice. Not much longer would 
the tail completely wag the dog. The 
Coptic Holy Synod agreed to let Ethiop- 
ians pick their own abuna (archbishop) 
when their old Egyptian Abuna Cyril, who 
never learned the Ethiopian tongue, dies 
or is replaced. This right Emperor Haile 
Selassie had begged two years ago. 

If the Egyptians renege, Ethiopian 


“Copts have an ace in the hole: Secession, 


then union with a rival church, possibly 
the Greek Orthodox. 


Year 1364 (Mohammedan) 


Shopkeepers last week restocked their 
shelves, crowds thinned in the bazaars, 
only an occasional truck or donkey cart 
dotted the 124-mile highway to Mount 
Arafat where, centuries before, sheep were 
sacrificed to Allah. 

Mecca, Prophet Mohammed’s birth- 
place, was returning to normal after the 
first postwar pilgrimage to its shrines. Pil- 
grims had walked those streets since 628. 

This year, 200,000 devout Moslems 
had visited the city, won the title Hajj 
(pilgrim) and the right to a green turban. 
(The world’s 209 million Moslems are ex- 
pected to make the trip once.) For Saudi 
Arabia’s merchants and tax-collectors, the 
pilgrimage meant $4 million. 

All Sorts. Nine Russians, a dozen 
Egyptians, a few Syrians came by plane. 
A fleet of 300 trucks, borrowed from U.S. 
supply depots, carried pilgrims from Red 
Sea ports to Mecca. Railroads were 
jammed. 

Across 4,000 miles of ancient trade 
paths, 38 Moslems preserved ancient tra- 
dition. They came afoot on a six-month 
trek from Central China. 


Mormon Missions 


In 1905, young A. R. Peterson fol- 
lowed a Mormon tradition, packed his 
bags, pocketed about 1,200 carefully saved 


Religious News Service 


END OF LINE. Abuna Cyril's successor will be “homegrown.” His domain will include cathedrals 
as well as rural churches like this one. (SEE: Selassie’s Church) 
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TOMATOES 
4.0m ONE VINE 


2 or 3 vines will produce enough 
tomatoes for the average family. 


New BURGESS CLIMBING 


Thp-t-SRop 


TOMATO rapidly grows to a 
height of 10 to 18 feet. Grow 
on trellis, side of house or barn 
or as a bush in garden. Beautiful 
crimson, solid, meaty fruits of 
best quality, some weighing 
over 2 lbs. each. The most pro- 
ductive of all tomatoes. Trial 
packet 10c—3 for 25c, postpaid. 
CASH PRIZE CONTEST 
Send for FREE Garden Book 
ivingfulldetailsabout CASH 
PRIZES to growers of this 
wonderful tomato. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
256 C.T., GALESBURG MICH, 
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Start near home, 
full or spare time. 
Huge assortment. Full 
sized packages sent to show 
neighbors or for own use. 
Earnings \can start at once. 
Wonderful premium special sales. 
Quick repeat orders. Home neces- 
sities, things everyone needs and 
uses every day. Be first. Rush 
name on postcard—NOW. 


GIANT OUTFIT 
FOSTER BROS. CO., 


INVENTORS 


Take prompt steps to protect oo invention. Delays 
»00 


Dept. 102, Decatur, lil. 


are dangerous. Get new FREE “Protect, Finance 
and Sell Your Invention,”’ and “‘Invention Record” form. 
Prelim information free. Reasonable fees. Con- 
scientious counsel. Easy yment plan. Learn how to 
protect and sell your invention. Write us today. 


McMORROW & BERMAN 


Registered Patent Attorneys 102-P Atlantic Bidg.. Washington 4, D. C 
ess — 


FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


™“ EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS he wens 
OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BACKACHE 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 


iF You wear FALSE TEETH 


.. THEN YOU NEED 
EZO DENTAL CUSHIONS 


FOR GREATER EATING COMFORT 
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ASK FOR UPPER OR LOWER IN ORDERING 
SEND 50c FOR 10 LOWERS 
SEND 50c FOR 8 UPPERS 
(No Stamps Please) 
MINIMUM ORDER OF EITHER KIND 50c 
EZO PRODUCTS CO. 
Box No. 9306, Dept. N-71, Phila. 39, Pa. 
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dollars and left his home in Utah for two 
years’ missionary work abroad. Assigned 
to Norway, he lived the typical life of a 
Latter Day Saint missionary: Learned the 
language, traveled with a fellow Mormon, 
paid his own way, lived wherever wel- 
come, preached his church’s gospel wher- 
ever an audience could be found. 

Self-Financed. Like many of the 
52,000 young Mormon men and women 
who have undertaken overseas mission 
work since 1830, he returned to the U.S. 
to save up for other trips. 

Last week Peterson was on his way 
back to Norway for the fourth time. Now 
he went as one of 25 “expenses paid” mis- 
sion presidents stationed around the world. 
(With him: His wife, daughter, son-in- 
law, 18-month-old grandson.) 

Similar groups headed for Britain, 
Sweden, Holland, Maine, Switzerland and 
the Pacific, marking the postwar resump- 
tion of Mormon mission travels. 

Their task: Not primarily now con- 
verts, but helping supply food and shelter 
for old ones who survived the war. 


Luther’s Legacy 


On a wooden table, friends found a 
slip of paper covered with familiar writ- 
ing. In that same room of a small inn at 
Eisleben, Germany, lay the body of the 
man who rocked Christianity to its very 
foundations: Martin Luther, father of the 
Protestant Reformation. 

That was 400 years ago, on Feb, 18. 
This week, Lutherans throughout the 
world remembered that date. Most had 
little time for elaborate commemoration; 
relief to war-stricken peoples abroad was 
the order of the day. 

“We Are Beggars.” But for many 
American Lutherans the anniversary 
brought the first chance to learn what 
words their church founder had set down 
just before he died. Translated from Ru- 
dolf Theil’s authoritative German biog- 
raphy of Luther and published in The 
Lutheran Church Quarterly, they were 


thoughts on man’s debt to God. The last 
sentence: “We are beggars. That is true.” 





Religious News Service 
REVOLT. Luther nails protests on Wittenberg 
church. (SEE: Luther's Legacy) 








Persistent stains and invisible film 
that are sources of toilet bowl odors 
are quickly removed by Sani-Flush. 
It disinfects—makes certain your 
toilet bowl is clean—and so, odor- 
less. Sani-Flush works chemically. 
You just sprinkle it—and it does the 
rest the quick, easy, sanitary way. 
No messy scrubbing. 

Effective in hard and soft water. 
Safe in septic tanks. Sani-Flush is 
sold everywhere, two handy sizes. 
The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Company, 
Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


Essential to 
Bathroom 
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HU JITSU viscuic “any attacker 


easily with bare hands. Easy to learn. 


Taught by George Bothner, champion of the 
world for 20 years. Send $1 for full course to 


George Bothner, 6471 Broadway, W. Y. City 


INVENTORS cecs: 


In order to PROTECT your invention and reap the re- 
ward that should be yours PATENT your invention 
without delay. Write for free information today. 


RANDOLPH & BEAVERS, 245 Columblan Bldg, Washington, D. C. 
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Protests 


Objections of New York, Connecticut 
towns to UNO site selection stir 
repercussions in London 


New York and Connecticut towns 
started screaming the moment the UNO 
world capital site selection committee put 
the finger on a 42-square-mile area astride 
the border of the two states and said: 
“That’s for us.” : 

Protests flashed to London from 
those living within and adjacent to the 
borders of the proposed reservation. 

Fear had a field day, conjured up the 
gloomiest of pictures: Mass eviction from 
homes, great buildings rising out of soil 
tilled for generations by Yankee farmers, 
huge estates carved up, businesses ruined, 
jobs wiped out. 

Town fathers looked for drastic cuts 
in revenue, had visions of financial state- 
ments in red ink, North Castle, N. Y., 
founded in 1736, figured it would lose 
1,000 of its 3,700 residents, $5 million of 
its $16 million assessable land. 

Other towns ran alternately hot and 
cold. Greenwich, Conn., called a referen- 
dum. Westchester county, N. Y., finally 
softened, extended the glad hand to UNO 
with a plea that land acquisition be kept 
at a minimum, 

Effect. In London, where the UNO 
committee’s decision had to be ratified, the 
New York-Connecticut protest found a 
target. Pacific-conscious Australia used it 
as a wedge to reopen the fight to plant 
the World Capital at San Francisco. Sup- 
porters of the New York-Connecticut site 
backed down, said they might need only 
two to 30 square miles. France tried to 
get the whole question put off until fall. 

Just when it looked like a compromise 
might be in order, the New York-Con- 


The Town 


necticut site got grudging approval of the 
ratifying committee. But the close vote 
(22-17) indicated a possible hard fight 
when the full assembly conSiders it. 


Rocket Town 


While many war-boom communities 
sadly contemplate dark futures, sun- 
scorched Organ, N. Mex. (pop. 100), is 
eyeing new promises of prosperity, brought 
to it in the wake of world peace. 

Situated in the southern part of the 
state, Organ is adjacent to the new Army 
White Sands ordnance proving grounds 
where technicians will test captured Ger- 
man V-2 rocket bombs in an effort to im- 
prove their American counterparts, 

Because of its isolated location, the 
new 130-by-40-mile Army installation 
holds promise of becoming a permanent 
testing grounds, which would mean a con- 
stant flow of money from pockets of free- 
spending soldiers into the long-silent tills 
of Organ merchants, 

What's in a Name? A mining town 
dating back to the early 1800s, there al- 
ways has been a controversy over the ori- 
gin of Organ’s name. Some claim it came 
from a particular tribe of Apache Indians 
which the Spaniards called Orejones or 
Long-Ears. 

Others attribute the name to the wild 
marjoram or oregano, a mint-like grass 
that old-timers say once grew in abun- 
dance in the neighboring mountain can- 
yons, flavoring the meat of grazing cattle. 


Their Hero 


After long, agonizing months in Army 
hospitals, Cpl. Ralph Brown, Youngs- 


town’s (Ohio) No. 1 hero came home 
from the war minus two legs and an arm. 
He figured that the shell that caught 




































International 
SMILES. Cpl. Brown's mother kept back the 
@ tears. (SEE: Their Hero) 


his tank full force in Normandy had shat- 
tered his plans to earn enough to build a 
home for himself and his mother. But he 
didn’t reckon with the people of Youngs- 
town, 

Last week he was called to the Stam- 
baugh Auditorium, There to honor him 
were 2,000 friends and fellow-townsmen, 
Gov. Frank J. Lausche and Brig. Gen. 
George W. Read Jr., commander of the 
Sixth Armored Division in which Brown 
served. 

Headline event was presentation of a 
check for $21,500, representing donations 
collected in and out of Youngstown. With 
the money Brown will be able to build 
that home, have enough left over to pay 
all taxes and upkeep. 


Mankato Marches On 


Mankato (pop. 20,000) pulses in the 
heart of a rich southern Minnesota farm- 
ing area, Fed by four railroads, it pos- 
sesses all the possibilities of an industrial 
city. 

Knowing that the city needed, more 
than anything else, to be sold on itself as 


Acme, International 


NEW ORDER. Coming of UNO world capital would cost Westchester county officials (studying map) heavily in taxes. Ex-G.!. John DiGiacinto, 
Armonk, N. Y., druggist (center) fears for business, while Mayor Charles E. Moore, Stamford, Conn. (right with sons), welcomes UNO, but towns- 
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people express doubts. (SEE: Protests) 
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a manufacturing center, the Mankato Free 
Press last October began a series of page 
1 stories telling of new factories that 
were to be built: A $750,000 branch of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
milling firm; new rock-crushing plant for 
producing agricultural limestone; a carp 
canning plant (its owner has contracted to 
buy 4 million pounds of fish in 1946); 
meat-packing house; burial vault com- 
pany; paint factory. 

The idea caught fire. Business estab- 
lishments began to plan expansion. Peo- 
ple started talking. An air of optimism 
prevailed. More and more businessmen 
came to the Free Press with facts about 
expansion plans. 

Within six weeks 20 building projects, 
calling for an outlay of $1.2 million were 
announced. They meant jobs for nearly 
500. 4 

Across the Nation. With Mankato 
sold on itself, Free Press publisher C. H. 
Russell prepared a folder of offset repro- 
ductions of his stories, sent it to adver- 
tising agencies and others around the 
country under the caption “Mankato 
Marches On.” Response was “very good.” 
Letters came from cities throughout the 
U. S. for more information about Man- 
kato, and Mankato saw that they got it. 

Meanwhile, building goes on. New 
projects are being announced at the rate 
of one a week: A new high school, an 
International Harvester branch, a $50,000 
theater, 1,000 new homes: It all adds to 
$10 million worth of building in the next 
five years.. And watch Mankato grow, 


Music Memorials 


“Music knows no barriers of language. 
Because it speaks a universal tongue, it 
can make us all more vividly aware of that 
common humanity which is ours and 
which shall one day unite the nations of 
the world in one great brotherhood.” 

With these words of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for a slogan, the Music 
Council of America has urged communi- 





TEENABELLE......... by LALI 





"Golly, it took a broken strap for Ellsworth to 
give me his fraternity pin.” 
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Music Council of America 


MUSIC ON THE HALF SHELL. At Fort Dodge, lowa, the slightest pianissimo can be heard 
without distortion 600 feet from the stage. (SEE: Music Memorials) 


ties with war memorial plans to build 
bandshells, music halls and establish en- 
dowments for civic orchestras, bands and 
choral groups as a fitting tribute to their 
war dead. 

Projects of this kind, financed through 
popular subscription, bond issues or ap- 
propriations from local treasuries, can be 
fitted to the needs and means of towns, 
large and small, providing a source of 
community enjoyment and pride for many 
years to come, the council declared, 


Reconversion. Converting an old- 


fashioned bandstand into a modern, acous- 
tically perfect outdoor stage, cost St. Jo- 
seph, Mich. (pop. 8,963), only $2,941. On 
the other hand, in Elkhart, Ind. (pop. 
33.434), where the manufacture of band 
instruments is a major industry, musical 
memorial plans are under consideration 
ranging in cost from $50,000 to $500,000. 

While plugging for war memorials 
with a musical motif, the council points 
to Fort Dodge, Iowa (pop. 22,904), as an 
example of what it has in mind, Built in 
1938, at a cost of $56,000, the city has a 
beautiful, modernistic concrete bandshell 
that will serve the community for genera- 
tions. 


New Castle Plans 


Four years ago New Castle, Ind. 
(pop. 16,620), took a good look at itself, 
decided harum-scarum building and busi- 
ness planning was turning the town into 
an out-dated hodgepodge just ripe for de- 
pression, 

Then Chamber of Commerce rallies 
brought agreement by 500 of the town’s 
20,000 residents that a powerful city plan- 
ning commission was the best solution. 
City council agreed. The new commission 
wasted no time, got a strict zoning law 
passed first thing. Store owners caught 
the spirit, new paint and modern. exteriors 
appeared in the business section. 

All plans, private and city, were con- 
sidered together so they wouldn’t need 
doing over in a few years. 

New Outlook. Last week New Cas- 
tle’s new face was looking confidently to- 


- 


ward the future. Free municipal parking 
lots would hike business area auto space, 
raise income, drop general taxes accord- 
ingly. State highway plans had been fitted 
into the city’s so that new truck routes 
would by-pass busy areas, 

Medical consultants had pointed out 
unhealthy areas for condemnation. New 
neighborhoods were being built on the city 
outskirts, carefully spaced to avoid con- 
gestion and depreciation. (Formula: 
Neighborhood limit is aboyt 4,000 people 
or average population served by a grade 
school.) 


On Your Toes 


Industry is decentralizing and towns 
that want to grow had better join the big 
parade, 

That’s the theme of a new book, 
Outline for a Community Industrial De- 
velopment Program, published by the 
American Industrial Development Coun- 
cil, It was prepared by Arthur M. Field, 
chief engineer of the Charleston (S. C.) 
Development Board and AIDC chairman, 
with aid of a special committee. 

Field defines a community develop- 
ment program as “a planned effort to im- 
prove the prosperity, the convenience and 
the pleasure of living in a community.” In 
114 pages (plus 11 drawings and charts, 
a comprehensive bibliography), he gives 
this advice to progressive towns: Make a 
thorough survey to determine what you 
have to sell industry and then sell it in- 
telligently. The book contains all the 
answers any town planners would need, 
covers the whole field of seeking new in- 
dustries from initial survey to making con- 
tacts. 

Out in the Desert. As the AIDC 
book came off the press, advocates of de- 
centralization got more food for thought. 
Dr. David R. Inglis, Johns Hopkins pro- 
fessor, said cities were “just as obsolete as 
the ships the Navy plans to use for its 
atom bomb tests.” To prove it, he pro- 
posed: Build a typical city “out in the 
desert, drop a bomb on it and then keep 
it as sort of a national monument.” 
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ee is lee Newport, N. H. (pop. 5,304), is the original 


winter carnival town. William G. Rand, proprie- 
tor of the Newport House, staged the first fete in 1917 to lure guests to the 
village for three days of fun. Bob Gould took over promotion and management 1. SLAPSTICK. “Honorary” mayor Billy B. Van, 
the next year, made the carnival a winter fixture. This year Newporters made former stage star, greets visitors, gets a laugh 
it 30 in a row, skated with visitors on the flooded village common (above). from Mrs, Sigrid Hill, G.I. bride from Iceland. 


2. HEAVE, LADS. Carniv al sports events range from ski races to hockey. Experts 3. FANCY STUFF. Figure-skaters 
come to compete for glory and blue ribbons. Tug-of-war on skis (above) is exhibitions. 
a feature. Town youngsters form teams and schoolmates cheer favorites, original number. They call it the “ 


compete, give 
Bob and Lil Labarge perform an 
victory spin.” 


4. KNOCK "IM OFF, Ski tilting is always good for a 5. DOWN THE STRETCH, Sulky races on Main street’s snow add a county 
laugh. Object is to unseat opponent. Boy on left is fair flavor to festivities. Races are run in heats. Side bets are made and 
riding for a fall. Good thing there’s lots of snow. rivalry is spirited. It’s slippery going and sometimes there are spills. 
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6. COME ON, SKINNAY. The carnival is a big event for Newport’s small 
fry who shuttle around between events on sleighs called pungs. The kids 
got an extra thrill this year when Vox Pop broadcast from Newport. 


Ss ba 
a on ee eee “ 


ae 


7. LOOK OUT, BELOW. Biggest thrills come on Fairbanks Hill where ski- 8. THEY'RE OFF. The dog sled races start. Drivers and 
jumpers compete. Many New Hampshire towns have carnivals, send teams race against time over a 14-mile course. The win- 
their champions to Newport. Billy B. Van Jr. won title this year. ner was Mrs. Nicholas Demidoff of Fitzwilliam, N. H. 


International 


9. QUEEN IN THE MAKING. Girl who sells most carnival ball tickets be- 10. LIGHT FANTASTIC. The whole town turns out for the 
comes queen. Atop a ladder, 1945 queen Louise Crone shows crown to ball (which pays carnival expenses). Gov. Charles M. 
1946 candidates, Rita Eastman, 16 (second up ladder at right), won. Dale came to crown Queen Rita, a high school junior. 
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Business 


Anderson's Turnabout 


Three months ago Agriculture Secre- 
tary Anderson howled for Congress to re- 
move all price controls, ceilings and sub- 
sidies. Now he wants them continued. 

Reasen, Anderson told the National 
Canners Association last week at Atlantic 
City, is that “demand for food and buying 
power of. veterans and workers is greater 
than we thought it would be.” 

Warning. He told the canners sugar 
would be “hot” for another year and that 
if Congress failed to continue subsidies 
on 1946’s vegetable pack, prices would 
increase the amount of the subsidy. This 
meant housewives would have to dig 
deeper, pay from 1 to 5¢ a can more for 
fruits and vegetables. 

Anderson’s turnabout, said observers, 
was a straw in the wind. He’s still a no- 
ceiling, no-subsidy administrator, but 
higher-ups “persuaded” him to change his 
opinions. It’s a strong indicator, they said, 
that “subsidies and price control will con- 
tinue.” 


Industry for Veterans 


The average soldier had two worries, 
Marine Officer James Simpson Jr. learned 
in the South Pacific—being hit by a Jap 
shell and how to find work when he got 
home. 

School-agers, who had no jobs when 
they left made up half of the armed forces. 
Another 30% were business or profes- 
sional men who had closed up or sold out. 
Only 20% had assurance of civilian em- 
ployment, 

Signing Up. When Simpson got 
home to Chicago, he decided to do some- 
thing about it. With Roy Walholm, a 
World War I veteran, he organized Indus- 


Wide World 


WAR PRODUCT. G.I. Henry J. Rand's watch 

straps rotted in Sicily. Back home, with a chem- 

ist’s help, he designed a strap that's water- 

proof, perspiration-proof, stainproof. Base ma- 

terial is scrap nylon. Here, in his New York 

plant, Rand removes straps from mold, just off 
hydraulic press. 
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International 


SWORDS INTO TOYS. Small plants in Calitor- 

nia, reconverting from war materials, created a 

new $5 million toy industry. At their first show 

in Los Angeles, 110 exhibitors showed 15,000 
different toys. 


try for Veterans, Inc., a non-profit or- 
ganization dealing directlyavith employers. 
It now lists 3,056 companies (employing 
1.4 million workers) which have prom- 
ised one-fourth of all their jobs to service- 
men and women. 

Industry for Veterans sends lists of 
such companies to newspapers and service 
hospitals. Then it’s up to the veterans. 
Placements run high into the thousands, 
said Simpson, and new companies are 
signing daily, 


Profits at Night 


A “night owl” service stepped up 
business 10% the first month for the Bos- 
ton Store of Milwaukee. 

The department store’s new service 
lets customers phone orders during hours 
the store is closed (5:30 p.m. to 9:30 
a.m.). A telephone shopper can order any 
type of merchandise from a handkerchief 
to a suit of clothes. 

An added daytime service (also pay- 
ing off handsomely, say store officials) is 
a steam bath and massage service for 
women: A dozen treatments for $25. 
Average time for the “reducing works’”’ is 
go minutes. 


Merchandising 





Necessary Facts. For the first time basic 
facts (which lead to new sales) are avail- 
able for your county. Every business, 
from smallest retailer to largest corpora- 
tion, should know these facts. They give 
the characteristics, composition, distribu- 
tion, concentration and purchasing power 
of your county as a trade territory. 
Department of Commerce started the 
survey. When the appropriation ran out, 
Farm Journal finished it. To. cover cost, 
Farm Journal charges $1 for a state study, 
which includes all its counties. Address 
orders to M. M. Cole, Farm Journal, Inc., 





Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Plenty of Color. If you operate a truck, 
paint it a striking color, keep it spick-and- 
span. Everybody looks at a company’s 
“loud” truck. Trucks, like newspapers, 
get around. They’re your best advertiser. 


> 
Daily Sales. Reconversion is progressing. 
but don’t stand by waiting to get some- 
thing new to sell. Sell what you’ve got on 
hand. It’s more fun, makes more money. 


Best Formula. Successful merchandisers 
use a common formula: (1) mass display 
of attractive packages; (2) plenty of col- 
orful placards telling what the product 
does for the purchaser; (3) price and 
terms; (4) arrange all details; (5) good 
location; (6) follow-through at first sign 
of interest; (7) a satisfied customer who 
told his friends. 


One-Way Street. If you’re a lumber 
dealer, branch out, don’t insist on stick- 
ing to one line. Think over what will 
happen to you when new postwar depart- 
ment stores selling building materials start 
springing up around you. 


Sweeter-Smelling Men. The trade says 
the year ahead will make perfume and 
cologne history with the trend definitely 
toward men’s goods. Stock up on de- 
odorants, tipsters say, as well as smart- 
packaged shaving and toilet goods. Get 
bottles and packages decorated with hunt- 
ing, fishing, polo, other outdoor sports 
scenes. They appeal to men with red 
blood, sell fast. 


Edueation 


Jap Schooling 


For years Japanese militarists used 
special histofy, geography and morals 
courses to mold school children to their 
beliefs. Gen. MacArthur banned the books, 
ordered the practice stopped Dec. 31, 
1945. 

Last week the State Department in- 
vited a score or more U.S. educators to 
go to Japan to study and help revise text- 
books and teaching methods, paving the 
way for re-education of Japanese, old and 
young, along democratic lines. 

A MacArthur-approved group will 
sail from San Francisco about March 1 
to take over the revamping job. 


Dream Spelier 


The Speedy Speller was only a dream 
when it first intruded on the slumbers of 
Postmaster Svend Petersen, Askov, Minn. 
(pop. 312), at 3 a.m. last April 7. Despite 
the hour, he climbed out of bed, sleepily 
jotted down details of the picture still 
vivid in his mind, 

A few days later with the help of an 
artist, the dream became a reality. It is a 
simple educational toy that makes spelling 
and reading easier and much more fun for 
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Pathfinder Photo 
EASY TOO. Ramona Saunders, 6, finds new 
toy lots of fun. (SEE: Dream Speller) 


primary grade youngsters. 

The speller consists of an 11-inch 
block of wood with a narrow groove along 
its face, cardboard numerals, letters of 
the alphabet, pictures with printed names, 
and simple arithmetic problems with an- 
swers. Setting a picture in the groove as 
a guide, children complete the name or 
problem by selecting and inserting letters 
or numerals in proper order. 

Educators Like It. Praised by school 
officials, Speedy Speller is selling fast at 
60¢ retail. Petersen plans to turn out 
200,000 in 1946, recently had to turn down 
an order for 30,000 a day as “too big for 
us.” 


Higher High Schools 


Cries of protest echoed across the 
nation as jam-packed universities slammed 
doors on would-be students. In Austin, a 
veteran of World War II got his Texas 
temper up, sought court assistance in 
gaining admission to Texas A. and M. 

While college administrators awaited 
outcome of ex-Capt. Ewing McLarty’s 
suit, which might determine their right to 
reject veterans enrolling under G.I. Bill 
provisions, Massachusetts educators came 
up with a possible solution for their cam- 
pus congestion problem. 

Their Plan. Combine high schools 
and junior colleges, adding two years of 
higher learning to the present public school 
system; establish a special education com- 
mittee headed by Dr. Julius Warren, state 
education commissioner, théy urged in a 
lengthy report submitted to Gov. Maurice 
J. Tobin. 

Impressed, Gov. Tobin asked the 
legislature for funds to study the possi- 
bilities and costs, 


School Problems 


Schools kept step with the tempo of 
the times last week as striking custodial 
workers and pupils closed institutions in 
St. Louis, disrupted classes in one San 
Francisco high school. 

More than 70,000 St. Louis young- 
sters got an unexpected vacation when 350 
members of the Custodians and Matrons 
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le Peter Pain 
TWISTS YOU UP 


with STIFF 


raw BeNn-Gay QUICK 


@ Yes, Ben-Gay gives fast relief from pain and discomfort due 
to stiff neck. That’s because it contains up to 24% times more 
methyl salicylate and menthol—famous pain-relieving agents 
that every doctor knows—than five other widely offered rub-ins. ° 
For quick, soothing relief get genuine Ben-Gay! 


Ben-Gay—rne ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


RHEUMATISM THERE'S ALSO 
go For PAIN BE mech , MILD BEN-GAY 
Als Due TO | AND COLDS 


FOR CHILDREN 





Turkey Poults, Poultry Equipment, Electrical Appliances, 
lawn Mowers, hundreds of other “hard-to-get” items 


My biggest catalog in 30 years, You'll find 
every page crammed with interesting ~ in- 
formation and merchandise you've waited 
years to buy. A book for the whole family. 
A complete farm and home supply store in 
your armchair. Our big 30th Anniversary 
. issue is the most unusual published by any 
tm hatchery, anywhere—Horace L. Campbell, 


GET CHICK FACTS AND PRICES 
Catalog describes our famous Vitamizing pro- 
cess. Details on our Baby Chick Replacement In- 
surance Policy and other “big profit’’ features 
of the Big Boy Chick Raising Plan. Sent FREE. 


ILLINOIS STATE HATCHERIES 
BOX FI SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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i? 99 
ELECTRIC ” pry cetts, batteries or light socket 


do it. No cutting, tearing, or twisting of delicate parts. Press 

button, the rooster becomes a CAPON. Profit and pleasure 
are yours, illustrated bulletin explains. A post card with your 
name and address brings it to you. Without cost or obligation. 


Geo. Beuoy, No. 5 Cedar Vale, Kans. 
. 31 











When NERVES flash 





SORETONE LINIMENT 
for quick relief on contact! 


e@ Reflex nerve pain often signals the mis- 
ery of lumbago, muscle and back aches 
due to fatigue, exposure. To relieve these 
symptoms quickly, gently, use Soretone 
liniment, made for this special purpose. 

Contains special rubefacient ingredients 
acting like glowing warmth from a heat 
pad. Fresh blood is attracted to superficial 
pain area. Soretone stands out for safe, 
effective results. If not delighted, money 
back. 50¢. Economy size $1.00. 

*Try Soretone for Athlete's Foot. Kills 
all 5 types of common fungi—on contact! 


Wp . Ls, 


Feel the 
™ Gentle Heat-Effect — 
The Safe, Proven Heating 
Pad Principle ina _. 
=< Handy Bottle! <= 














~~~ HERE'S REAL RELIEF! 
Bathe in Cuticura Soap suds. 
Appl Cuticura Ointment 
uticura Talcum. Great! 


RA SOAP, TALCUM 
OINTMENT 


PLA AYS Asse 


(160 pp.); mtg yh to basic catalog; and 





catalog A hiidren’s plays — all three will be 
request. Please — cweieiee Free subscription to 
*ineniapon,® drama newspa 


“ 


Always a Leetle > Than we tA a a. 
ERSON CO. 1906 Ridge Ave. 


oxy FOMATO-FREE 


New Firesteel, most Amazing Tomato 


ROW, P 


Bulbs, ete., 





Free. 
ALNEER BROS., Bik.67, Rockford, ill. 


INVENTORS 


CLARENCE A A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 

637-A Adams Building Washington, D. C. 

ROLL DEVELOPED ‘roress.ona. 

ENLARGEMENTS 


Reprints 4c. 16 exposure rolls—16 
prints, 4 enlargements 60c. We make Cc 
genuine mat enlargements. 


PEERLESS PHOTO eee eee See ee LaCrosse, Wise. 
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DIRECT TO YOU 


Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE 
Markers. Satisfac- @gasy 
ACK. —— © 





Union (AFL) locked school doors, walked 
off the job demanding a $20 average 
monthly pay boost. Seventy-five of the 
city’s 99 elementary schools and one of 
12 high schools were closed. 

More Play. In San Francisco, 900 
Balboa high school pupils formed picket 
lines, hanged Principal Robert R. Chase in 
efigy, demanding his dismissal and more 
extracurricular activities. 

Teachers believed more spelfing les- 
sons were in order after reading one pick- 
et’s placard stating: ‘““‘We Want a Principle 
not a Dictator.” 


Here's Your Change 


Waiting impatiently while a flustered 
waitress took five minutes to figure the 
correct change between a $14.50 check 
and a $2.95 meal ticket, Wayne P. Mar- 
cus, mathematics teacher in the Wibaux, 
Mont., schools, decided something was 
haywire in math teaching technics. 

Going to a nearby department store, 
he bought a toy cash register and installed 
it in the classroom so arithmetic students 
could learn accepted change-making pro- 
cedure first hand. 

They Remember Now. “Textbooks 
explain the proper way to make change, 
starting with the purchase total and count- 
ing up to the amount offered in payment,” 
Marcus explained, ‘But having a mechan- 
ical device to practice on makes a lasting 
impression on the pupils. In addition 
youngsters learn poise and self-confidence 
by having to appear before the class to 
use the register.” 


Pathfinders 


Tall, Dark & Dynamic 


With a broad broom of new ideas, 
Robert Maynard Hutchins swept “moss- 
grown tradition” and “futile routine” from 
his section of the scholastic world, That 
world found Hutchins hard to take. 

During the last 15 years “the boy 
wonder,” who became Chicago university’s 
president at 29, made “dangerous educa- 
tional experiments” like the Chicago Plan, 
combining the two top years of high school 
with two years of college for A.B. degree; 
teaching a small number of required sub- 
jects; substituting comprehensive examina- 
tions for required class attendance and 
final exams; abolishing “confusion, waste, 
frivolity” and college football. 

Storm Center. Focus of this furor 
is a6 ft. 2, handsome, rather shy man, 
with a yen for bow ties and a lofty pur- 
pose beneath center-parted hair. 

If Hutchins would tone down his 
frank idealism, he might raise both dona- 
tions and personal popularity—although 
(unlike his disgruntled faculty and.alumni) 
students and parents are solidly behind 
him, “Stupidity, intellectual and moral 
dishonesty” are thorns in his flesh. 

The Thinker. Though-he was son of 
a minister-college president, born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and graduated with top 
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WONDER MAN. Chicago U.'s Robert Maynard 


Hutchins. (SEE: Tall, Dark & Dynamic) 


honors from Yale Law School, he says he 
was “uneducated” until 1932, when, at 32, 
he discovered the world’s “great books.” 
He reads “enormously,” sprawled out in 
the President’s House near his university 
office. 

Mechanics, house and garden hold no 
lure. He thinks most people are “over- 
bathed and over-exercised,” limits his 
sports to sunbathing on vacation. He 
wears trim, well-cut clothes, leans to 
checks, but has scant interest in apparel. 
No joiner, he seldom appears at his clubs, 
avoids society except for official entertain- 
ing, was so seldom seen on Chicago’s cam- 
pus that once a rumor spread he was only 
a myth, 

Artist Wife. But he’s absorbed in his 
two small daughters and their big sister 
(Franja, 19, is away at eastern college); 
devotes the time between 5 p.m. and din- 
ner to them. He’s interested in his wife’s 
work, too (Maude Phelps McVeigh was 
a student at Yale’s Fine Arts School when 
they met, has a reputation as sculptor) 
and poses occasionally for her. The whole 
family dotes on their two poodles and 
Hamlet, the Great Dane. 

Trigger-quick in decisions, Hutchins 
keeps a time-to-spare air in his whirlwind 
days. He works late, gets up early to read 
knee-high stacks of papers he carts home, 
or to write a speech before breakfast. He’s 
generally the first arrival in his office, 
credited his amazing success as dean of 
Yale Law School to “getting in the office 

7:30 every morning.” 

A.M.’s he devotes to planning, after- 
noons to appointments. With his methodi- 
cal memory he keeps tab on the entire 
faculty and student body. (He can repeat 
conversations verbatim years after.) 

The Bomb. Now Hutchins’ black 
eyes are gravely watching the atomic 
bomb—‘“only subject of really funda- 
mental importance at the present moment. 
- » « The great task is education ... in 
those common ideals and ideas upon which 
a world community must depend.” 
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What to See 


A Guy Could Change (Republic). 
A dull story of a negligent father, this 
drama is on the debit side. Dialogue is 
trite. Leads are Allan Lane, Jane Frazee 
and too-precocious Twinkle Watts. 

Abilene Town (United Artists). The 
Great Plains in the ’70s, when Texas cat- 
tle-drovers came to grips with Kansas 
farming homesteaders. Randolph Scott as 
town marshal is starred with Ann Dvorak. 

Pardon My Past (Columbia). Fred 
MacMurray in the dual role of an ex-G.I. 
and a wealthy heel gets himself into a 
ticklish situation. Leslie Fenton’s lively 
direction makes for fun. Good perform- 
ances by William Demarest and Harry 
Davenport. 

The Shadow Returns (Monogram). 
Introducing a new whodunit series, this 
mixes four murders with missing gems, a 
new plastic and competent players. Kane 
Richmond is convincing as “The Shadow.” 

Tars and Spars (Columbia). Not to 
be passed up. Filmed with Coast Guard 
co-operation, it is delightful entertain- 
ment, with Sid Caesar, a young newcomer 
in song and dance routine resembling 
Danny Kaye> Janet Blair is the girl. 

The Harvey Girls (M-G-M). This 
is a gusty, lusty musical which purports to 
tell the story of the Harvey chain of 
restaurants in its westward push in the 
‘90s. Done in Technicolor, it features the 
hit tune The Atchinson, Topeka and the 
Santa Fe. Lots of action and Judy Garland 
and John Hodiak, 

Up Goes Maisie (M-G-M). Sparkle, 
sex, humor and adventure mark the re- 
sumption of the Maisie series. Maisie’s 
ascent is by helicopter, if you are in- 
terested. Ann Sothern is again in the 
title spot, with George Murphy opposite. 

Walk in the Sun (Twentieth-Century 
Fox). This drama-packed story of an ad- 
vance upon a Salerno beach-head, based 
upon Harry Brown’s novel, is an out- 
standing war film. No surprise, that, for 
Lewis Milestone also directed World War 
I’s unforgettable All Quiet on the Western 
Front. Dana Andrews shines. 





WALK IN SUN: Dana Andrews, Richard Conte. 
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International 


Kiddies on the keys. 





Detroif: Susan, 4, and Katherine 
Gault, 24, tried a little crescendo on 
the keys, tipped the piano over, suf- 
fered sundry bruises. 

Hollywood: Calling Bob Hope! 
Bing Crosby, owner of proverbially 
slow-running horses, heard that a mare 
he sold set a new world record, ran 24 
furlongs. in 264 seconds. 

Worland, Wyo.: Foresighted vet- 
erans H. E, Rauchfuss and Henry 
Schmidt, impressed by scientific prog- 
ress, applied to the Department of In- 
terior for grazing rights on the moon. 

Philadelphia: The Yellow Cab 
Co. looked to the future, asked permis- 
sion to operate six helicopter routes 
between city and suburbs, 

Atlantic City: A convention of 
food brokers celebrated the silly sea- 
son by naming Mrs. Walter J. Leh- 
man, Pittsburgh, “the woman an 
Atomic Age baby would select .as 
mother,” gave her a baby doll, 










International 


Country editor. 





Modern Mamma. 






Sonoma, Cal.: Newspaper read- 
ers had something to look forward to. 
Retiring AAF chief “Hap” Arnold an- 
nounced he’d write editorials for the 
weekly Sonoma Index-Tribune (circ.: 
1,750), be independent in his views, 

Baltimore: Scientist Dr. David 
Inglis suggested dramatizing world 
peace by dropping an atom bomb on 
New York City, admitted he didn’t 
think his idea would get far. 

Meteor City, Ariz.: Jack New- 
some married Goldie Morman of An- 
dalusia, Ala., promptly corrected the 
town sign from “Meteor City, pop.: 1” 
to “—-Pop.: 2,” added: “We've left 
room for further changes.” 

Chicago: When his hotel caught 
fire, chivalrous John Ramsey carried a 




















Week at Home 











woman downstairs, discovered she was 
a stranger, rushed back for his wife, 
finally found she’d “rescued” herself, 

Washington: Mark Raspberry 
fulfilled any G.I.’s dream: A former 
Coast Guard non-com, he resumed his 
old job as U. S. Park Police Captain, 
found under him 19 ex-officers. 

San Francisco: Maj. Alfred E. 
Smith Jr., back from the wars, said 
politics were out—he’d rather stay in 
the Army. 

New York: Sweden’s Prince Carl 
Johan, 28, favorite grandson of King 
Gustav, arrived in the U.S., started 
waiting impatiently for Kerstin Wij- 
mark, divorcee, for whom he gave up 
his throne rights. 





Acme 


Kingdom vs. love. Act? Uh-wh. 


New York: Actress Judy Holliday 
who made a Broadway hit in Born Yes- 
terday, insisted she didn’t want to act, 
would rather write or direct plays. 

Denver: The blatant, yet conser- 
vative Denver Post got a new editor— 
relatively liberal Palmer Hoyt, ex- 
domestic director of OWI. 

East St. Louis, Ill.: A bright beg- 
gar badgered bartenders for bourbon 
by brandishing a bull snake, was saved 
from jail when police decided bars 
would hold him but not his plaything. 

Detroit: Mrs. Harry Lutorhski 
went shopping in a furniture store, got 
locked in, had to phone her husband, 
the police, the store manager to get out. 

Muskogee, Okla.: Citizens pre- 
pared to welcome Sgt. Laughing Eyes 
Zacariaz, first Indian to join the WAC. 
Home from Europe, she was met in 
New York by sister Princess Kam- 
mama, mother Princess Blue Moon and 
young niece. 










International 


WAC “Laughing Eyes” and relatives. 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWINGS 


Vy 









V 7 
EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 
you 


vceo SHINOLA 


@ Of course it’s embarrassing to be caught 
with unshined shoes—because everybody 
knows how simple it is to keep them shining 
—especially when you use Shinola. 

Ecually as important as good grooming, 
Shinola’s scientific combination of oily waxes 
helps hold in and replenish the normal oils 
in leather—helps maintain flexibility and 
that means longer wear. It will pay you to 
KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 





SHINOLA 


FOR EVERY 
TYPE AND 
COLOR SHOE 














FRUIT TREES 
SEEDS, ROSES and SHRUBS 


KELLY FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES, 
SHRUBS and GARDEN SEEDS are noted 
for vigor and livability. 
Send for NEW 1946 CATALOG listing 
oll the best varieties. It's FREE. We 
GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. Order 
early to avoid disappointment. 
Free Planting Guide with each 
order. Our 66th year. 
KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 
14 MAPLE STREET, DANSVILLE, N.Y. _ 
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Le SUR OWN 24252 ¢ 
FAST FREEZER ii2tQr 
sce and predtable to use Gave up to 6s 
75% . Operates on 110 or 32 volts.Plans 


sh 6 meee and are coy to, Siew. 
ENJOY MAKING ONE OF these SS 


freezers new or parts. Noex- “SS 5 sizes 

ons Se heed eae | | eee 

c le 

LE JAY MFG. CO., 410 Leday Bids. Minneapolis 6, Mina, 
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Smiles 


A Clamor for Glamor 


My photograph has just one fault 

As far as I can see, 

A most unkind, disturbing fault; 

It looks too much like me. 
Florence Jansson 


“Waiter, I ordered one egg, why did 
you bring me two?” 

“Sir, I hated to separate them after 
all these months.” 


“T hear you and yoyr mother-in-law 
had a fight and she left your house. I 
thought you said you liked the old lady.” 

“T only said she had her points.” 

“Well—” 

“Rationing’s over now.” 


An embarrassed and blushing girl 
handed the clerk at the Western Union 
office a telegram containing only one word, 
“Yes.” 

Trying to be helpful, the clerk said: 
“Of course you know you can send nine 
more words for the same price.” 

“IT know I can,” answered the girl, 
“b-but don’t you think I’d look too anxious 
if I said it ten times?” 


Two young mothers were discussing 
the behavior of their children. One com- 
plained, “I never can control Billy when 
he becomes unruly.” 

“T have very little trouble with my 
son,” the second mother explained. ““‘When- 
ever he is misbehaving, I try to soothe 
him by brushing his hair. If that fails, I 
use the other side of the brush on the 
other end of Tommy.” 


Uncle Mose had “got ’ligion” during 
a revival and told Mandy he had a lot of 
things he ought to confess, but said he 
would just wait until the grand jury wasn’t 
in session, 

“Aw, go ’haid,” said Mandy, “de 
Lawd will forgive.” 

“Yeah,” replied Uncle Mose, “but He 
ain’t settin’ on dat gran’ jury!” 


Willie had been given a quarter and a 
dime by his father. When the collection 
plate was passed at church Willie dropped 
in the dime. 

“Why didn’t you give the quarter?” 
asked his dad. “You know the Lord loves 
a cheerful giver.” 

“Ves, I know,” replied Willie, “but I 
could give the dime a lot cheerfuller than 
I could the quarter.” 


“What happened when you asked your 
boss for the raise?” asked Wifey excitedly. 

“Why, he was like a lamb.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Baa!” 


The oldtimer, bent and weary look- 
ing, hobbled up to the bar. 
“What seems to be the matter, Dad?” 


asxed a solicitous customer. 

“I’ve got the Yoorz,” 
said painfully. 

“What’s Yoorz?” asked the puzzled 
sympathizer. 

“A double Scotch, and thank you 
kindly,” replied the old man. 


the old man 


“Was your uncle vigorous and sane 
up to the very last?” 

“IT don’t know—the will won’t be 
read till tomorrow.” 


“Grandma, I’m afraid your eyesight 
isn’t as good as it used to be,”’ said little 
Sissy. 

“Oh, I guess it’s not as bad as you 
think.” 

“Then, Grandma, why’re you trying 
to thread a pin head?” 


“Mama, is lunch ready yet?” 
“No, darling, not for another hour.”’ 
“Then my tummy must be fast.” 


“Can a leopard change his spots?” 
asked Teacher. 

“Yes,” answered Sammy; “if he’s 
tired of the spot he’s sitting on, he can 
hunt a better spot.” 


“Do you know how rats get in here?” 


“Naw!” 
“By golly, I guess you're right.” 


&. 
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Brain Teaser No. 121 


A man left 100 
acres of land to be di- 
vided among his three 
sons—John, William, 
and Robert—in the 
proportion of 4, 4, and 
£ respectively. But Robert died. How 
was the land to be divided fairly between 
John and William? 

Solution to No. 120 

“Seven times older than little James” 
means that Cora was 8 times as old as 
James. 

Eight times James’ age would equal 
then 16 times 3/2 yrs. 

Cora’s age was 24. 









“Do you offer kitchen privileges?” 
PATHFINDER 





SIMPLE. It's easy to get fo Army's huge Pentagon Building near Washington—if you study it from a plane. 





lw Book Saves upto your Baking Time! 


ri baking 
Ann Pillsbury’s amazing discovery reveals short cut to glorious ba 


ial treats like 
ional discovery—a short-cut fruit desserts—and age Agung ing wut tattnn 
it i ca 
ae an Sen eek ae ae good things your = these. Now 5 dene ineed the dee 
way to a lizing coffee cakes, rolls, time . . . you 
family wants. 


’ 
Nusrat ant ino seme You Bake your Best with Pillsburys Best 
oa pre gy = fe aaa personal 


copy, send ONLY 25c in coin. Fill out and mail the € Gd T day 
coupon right now! Wound 


*This method Guaranteed only with Pillsbury’s Best 


\a 
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CLIP AND MAIL COUPON 

PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., I enclose 25c in coin. Please send 
BOX 1186—DEPT. B, Ann Pillebury’s cov ofuy 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, “5D Pillsbury’s colorfu 


NAME _ 


new book. 


Te Se ee 


STREET__ 


Pre-views 
from 
Ann Pillsbury’s 
NEW 





